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The Fatherhood of God 
CONLETH KEARNS 


ONTRARY to what is sometimes too sweepingly asserted, the 
concept of the fatherhood of God is not absent from the 
pages of the Old Testament. It is impossible that it should. 
In one sense the Old Testament is nothing else but the story of 
'God’s fatherhood in communicating his own divine life to man, 
thus making him his son, and of man’s response, or failure to 
"respond: the Prodigal Father open-handed with his benefactions, 
and the Prodigal Son squandering his birthright. In the beginning, 
exactly as a father does, God stamped his own “‘image and likeness” 
_ on man, breathing into him the breath of his own life (Gen. 1:26; 
_ 2:7). But man renegued his divine sonship. “‘By one man sin entered 
_ into the world, and by sin death, and so death passed on to all 
men” (Rom. 5:12). The Old Testament is the story of God’s father- 
_ hood reaffirming itself over man, chastening and cherishing him 
_ down the ages in preparation for the day when he would be finally 
won back, redeemed, “‘into the liberty of the glory of the children 
God” (Rom. 8:21). 

It is natural that this father-and-son relationship between God 
and man should be most clearly perceptible in God’s relations with 


' that Chosen People through whom he so specially exercised his 


fatherhood in Old Testament times. Israel is his son, especially since 
the historic day when he vindicated his fatherhood over him by 
redeeming him from the Egyptian bondage. “Thou shalt say to 


_ Pharaoh: Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, my firstborn; Let 


my son go” (Ex. 4:22, 23). That claim to fatherhood he never 
renounced; and when Israel by its infidelity proved unworthy of 
his sonship again and again, the tender affection of his father’s 
heart only asserted itself all the more. “I am a father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my firstborn. Surely he is an honoured son to me, 


_ surely he is a tender child. Therefore my heart is moved for him; 
pitying him I will pity him, saith the Lord” (Jer. 31:9, 19). ““When 


Israel was a child, then I gave him my love; ever since he was in 
Egypt I have been calling to my son. But the more I called to them 
the farther they went away from me; they offered victims to the 
Baalim and sacrificed to idols. Yet it was I that taught Ephraim to 


_ walk, and I carried them in my arms. But they know not that it 


was I who was healing them. I held them to me with human ties, 
with bonds of love. I was to them like a man carrying an infant 
against his face; leaning over him I gave him to eat. How can I give 
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thee up, O Ephraim? How can I surrender thee, O Israel? My 
heart is moved within me, my pity is stirred up” (Os. 11:1-9 passim), 


“In the desert (as thou hast seen) the Lord thy God hath carried}! 


thee as a man is wont to carry his little son, all the way that you 
have come until you came to this place. As a man trains up his son, 
so the Lord thy God has trained up thee, to keep the commandments 
of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to fear him” 
(Deut 1:31; 8:5, 6). 

The sequel is shown by the prophets as an unending dialogue 
between a father whose very nature it is to love (and who therefore 
never varies in his affection), and a son who ever wavers between 
rebellion and repentance: “Return, ye rebellious children, and I will 
wipe out your rebellions. Behold, we come to thee, for thou art the 
Lord our God” (Jer. 3:22). “‘I have nourished children and brought 
them up, but they have rebelled against me; a wicked offspring, 
ungracious children, apostate children, lying children, that will not 
hear the law of the Lord. ... Yes; thou art our father. Though 
Abraham has not known us and Israel has ignored us, thou, 0 
Lord, art our father; our redeemer from everlasting is thy name. 
Thou art our father; we are clay and thou art our fashioner; we 
are nothing but the work of thy hands” (Js. 1:2; 30:1, 9; 63:8, 9, 
16; 64:7). 

As time went on enlightened souls came more and more to 
realise that this sonship was not just a collective one, as it were 
a mere formal and official relationship with God that one entered 
on by the very fact of being born an Israelite. They realised its 
personal implications. He alone is “‘a true Israelite” who justifies his 
racial claim to divine sonship by personally acting in a manner 
worthy of it: by his filial attitude to God, by loving him, by 
obedience to his will, by surrender to his fatherly care and reliance 
on his fatherly providence at whatever cost of personal suffering or 
of worldly disadvantage. ‘‘My son, reject not the correction of the 
Lord, and lose not heart when chastised by him. For whom the 
Lord loves he chastises, even as a father does the son in whom he 
delights” (Prov. 3:11, 12). Occasionally this attitude shows itself 
by addressing God in prayer as “Father”. ““O Lord, Father, and 
sovereign Ruler of my life, suffer me not to fall by my words. 0 
Lord, Father, and God of my life, leave me not to their devices” 
(Ecclus. 23:1, 4). ““O Lord, thou art my Father, for thou art my 
mighty Saviour. Leave me not in the day of trouble, helpless before 
the proud” (Ecclus. 51:14, Hebrew text). Much more frequently, 
however, the consciousness of sonship appears in a tender filial 
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attitude of soul in prayer rather than in the mere use of the terms 
“Father” and “‘son’’. This outlook is especially evident amongst 
that spiritual é/ite which, in God’s providence, came into prominence 
in the religious history of Israel after the Exile, that group of deeply 
spiritual souls known as the Poor, the Meek, the Humble. In the 
many Psalms which are in fact their own expression in prayer of 
their sense of dependence on God, they follow a line which nowa- 
days we would call “the way of spiritual childhood”. And as “‘the 
fullness of time”? drew near for the manifestation of the Kingdom 
of God, it was the hidden, humble souls who shared this outlook 
that fostered and lived by the deeper aspects of the Old Testament 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God. Our Lady, as her Magnificat 
shows, was imbued with this exalted piety and spirit of filial 
surrender to her heavenly Father. Saint Joseph, as depicted by 
Saint Matthew, was the perfect type of “‘the poor in spirit”, as 
unquestioningly dependent as a little child on God’s gracious 
guidance in every action. It is not hard to see the same spirit alive 
in Elizabeth and Zachary, in Simeon and Anna, in the simple 
shepherds of Bethlehem. Moreover, recent discoveries have shown 
that behind the monastery walls of the Essenian order at Qumran 
this spirit of poverty before God and of filial self-surrender to his 
hands was also flourishing. Their Manual of Discipline concludes 
with a prayer which contains such passages as this: 


To God I will say, ““My righteousness” ; 

to the Most High, “‘Foundation of my goodness, 
Source of knowledge and Foundation of holiness, 
Height of glory and Strength of all, 

to eternal majesty”’. 

I will choose as he teaches me, 

And I will be pleased as he judges me. 


* * * 


On his might I wili meditate, 

and on his steadfast love I will lean all the day; 

for I know that in his hand is the judgment of every living man, 
and all his works are truth. 

When distress is let loose I will praise him, 

And when I am delivered I will sing praise also.1 


1. Translation from the Hebrew by Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
London, 1956, pp. 385, 286. See also, e.g., the “Thanksgiving Psalms’’, no. xv, 
lines 31-36, ibid., p. 412. 
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Amongst the acknowledged religious leaders of the people, however 
(the Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees depicted in the Gospels), 
this attitude of filial abandonment to God the loving Father seems 
just then to have been in abeyance. Lagrange points out that in 
the characteristic Jewish literature of the time (The Book of Henoch, 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, The Assumption of Moses, 
The Psalms of Solomon), whilst the quality of Israelites as sons of 
God is emphasised, yet God himself is never addressed in prayer 
as a Father. Experts in Judaism such as Moore, Dalman and 
Strack-Billerbeck have indeed collected an impressive series of 
early rabbinical texts which breathe a spirit of filial piety towards 
God and tenderly refer to him as “our Father in heaven’’. These 
texts are all of later date than our Lord’s time, however, and it is 
not clear that they reflect the attitude and practice of first century 
Pharisaism. And even in these texts it is the divine sonship of 
Israel as such that is stressed. An Israelite, faithful to God's 
covenant with his people, can confidently call on God his Father 
in heaven. The broader and deeper truth that God is truly the 
Father of a// men, and of each man personally, whether Jew or 
Gentile, whether saint or sinner—that was a revelation which 
needed to be promulgated anew, and effectively brought home to 
all, before the Reign of God could well begin. The Fatherhood of 
God, whilst not constituting (as was once exaggeratedly claimed) 
“the essence of Christianity”, was a doctrine to which our Lord in 
his teaching returned again and again with the most intense earnest- 
ness and the most manifest delight. 

Human fatherhood, however provident and tender, is only a 
shadow of the loving fatherhood God exercises towards every one 
of his human creatures. Human fathers deserve this noble name 
only in so far as their way of acting mirrors the fatherhood of God. 
“All of you are brothers. And call none your father upon earth, 
for one is your Father, who is in heaven” (Mt. 23:8, 9). Throned 
in heaven though he is, yet that Father lives intimately close to all 
the needs and deeds and the very thoughts of his children on earth: 


I say to you, do not be solicitous for your life, what you shall 
eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on. Look at the 
birds of the air. Your heavenly Father feeds them. Aren’t you 
of much more value than they? And about clothing why are 
you solicitous? Look at the lilies of the field. Not Solomon 
himself in all his glory was arrayed like one of them. How 
much more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith? your 


In 
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FATHER KNOWS that you have need of all these things. Aren’t 
sparrows sold at two a farthing? Yet not one of them falls 
down without the providence of the one who is your Father. 
No, but the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Do not 
be afraid, then; you are better than many sparrows (Mt. 6:25-32; 


10:29-31). 


Prayer, fasting, and almsdeeds are things which every pious Jew 
practises and which in a sense are visible to all. But the inner 
disposition from which they spring, the intention with which they 
are carried out, that only the eye of God, which reads the heart, 
can see; and it is the eye of a Father who will not leave unrewarded 
the filial love which offers these “‘righteous deeds” to him with the 
intention of pleasing his fatherly heart. 


When thou dost alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doth, that thy almsdeed may be in secret, and thy 
Father, who seeth in secret, will repay thee. And when thou 
shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, shut the door, and pray to 
thy Father in secret; and thy Father, who sees in secret, will 
repay thee. And when thou fastest anoint thy head and wash 
thy face, in order to be seen to fast, not by men, but by thy 
Father who is in secret; and thy Father, who sees in secret, 
will repay thee (Mt. 6:3, 4, 6, 17, 18). 


And it is not because he has something to receive from them— 
filial obedience and love—that he does them good. It is because he 
has something to give. And he gives it, whether they open their 
hearts to his beneficence or not, whether they acknowledge him 
or not. He is perfect in goodness and in love, and that is why he 
pours out his tenderness on all his human creatures. “Your Father 
who is in heaven makes his sun to rise upon both good and bad, 
and rains upon both just and unjust. Be you perfect, therefore, 
as your heavenly Father for his part is perfect” (Mt. 5:45, 48). 
Of his very nature he is kind and merciful and forgiving and wants 
us to be the same: 


Love your enemies. Do good and lend, without expecting 
anything in return, and your reward shall be great, and you 
shall be the sons of the Most High, for he is kind to the unthank- 
ful and the evil. Be you merciful, therefore, as your Father, 
for his part, is mercriful. Forgive and you shall be forgiven 


(Lk. 6:35-37). 
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It is this unwearied readiness to forgive that the Son above all 
stresses in his revelation of his Father. He himself has come precisely 
to bring home to sinful men the reality and the fruits of this 
forgiveness. “It is not they who are well who need a physician, but 
they who are sick. I came not to call the just, but sinners. The Son 
of Man has come to seek and to save that which was lost” (Mk. 
2:17; Lk. 19:10). For that reason, speaking in the Father’s name, 
he welcomes sinners by the name of son and daughter: ‘“‘Be of 
good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee. Daughter, thy faith 
hath healed thee; go in peace” (Mt. 9:2; Mk. 5:34). Before we ever 
turned back to him from our sinfulness, he had turned to us; or 
rather, he had never turned away from us. Saint Paul and Saint 
John put this in their own way: “God proves his own love for us 


because, when as yet we were sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. | 


5:8, 9); “This is what love is: not that we loved God, but that he 
first loved us, and sent his Son, a propitiation for our sins” (I John 


4:10). But our Lord put it in a picture which dominates the whole | 
of the Gospel of Saint Luke: “While he was still a great way off — 


his Father saw him, and was moved with compassion, and ran and 
threw his arms around his neck and kissed him’’. “‘This son of mine 
was dead and has come to life again, he was lost and has been 
found” (Lk. 15:20, 24). 

This revelation of the nature of God, as the Father of mankind, 
carries with it a revelation of the nature of man himself. He is a 
son of God, his child. His whole duty, his whole good, consists in 
corresponding with childlike self-surrender to what his Father 
bestows on him and plans for him. “Let the little children come 
to me and do not forbid them, for the kingdom of God is of such. 
Amen, I say to you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God like a little child will not enter into it” (Lk. 18:16, 17). That 
is it: receive it. Welcome it, with all that it implies, with the spon- 
taneity and trust of a child reassured by an affectionate father. The 
most instinctive and spontaneous of all childhood’s approaches to 
a father is that expression of confident dependence which, when 
addressed to God, is called prayer. ‘““Your Father knows what is 
needful for you before you ask him” (Mt. 6:8); yet, that you may 
be attuned to profit fully by it when he grants it, he requires you to 
ask for it all the same. “‘Ask, and it shall be given to you. What 
man is there among you who, if his son asks him for a loaf will 
hand him a stone? or who, if he asks for a fish, will hand him a 
serpent? And so, if you, evil as you are, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more will your Father in heaven 
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give good things to those who ask him! Thus, therefore, shall you 
pray: Our Father who art in heaven .. .” (Mt. 7:7-11; 6:9). Thus, 
therefore, did he himself invariably pray. ‘“‘Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, I praise thee. Father, I give thee thanks that thou hast 
heard me. Father, glorify thy name. Father, the hour is come, 
glorify thy Son. O Father, now glorify thou me. Holy Father, keep 
them, sanctify them; that they may be one. Father, it is my desire 
that they may be with me, that they may see my glory” (Mt. 11:25; 
Jn. 11:41; 17, passim). Thus especially did he pray as he gave the 
supreme manifestation of his own sonship in Gethsemani and on 
Calvary: ‘‘Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass away from me. 
My Father, if this cup cannot pass away unless I drink it, thy will 
be done. Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” (Mf. 26:39, 42; 


23:34, 46). 


“Father, thy will be done”. That is the supreme test of sonship 
for us as well as for him. “It is not all they who say to me Lord, 


Lord, who shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he who 


does the will of my Father in heaven. Whoever does the will of my 
Father in heaven, he is my brother and sister and mother. Be you 
therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. Be merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful” (Mt. 7:21; 12:50; 5:48; Lk. 6:36). 
Imitate him above all in his love for all his children and his un- 
wearied readiness to forgive; otherwise you betray your sonship, 
and rule yourself out from his affectionate presence: “‘All you are 
brothers. One is your Father, who is in heaven. Therefore, if thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother has anything against thee, leave thy gift before the altar 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. And when you stand up to pray, forgive whatever 


)} you have against anyone, that your Father in heaven may also 


_ forgive you your offences. Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
_ to.one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it to me” (Mt. 


23:8, 9; 5:22, 23; Mk. 11:25, 26; Mt. 25:40). 


Such, then, is the fatherly affection of God, and such is man’s 
filial response to it. But fatherhood is a deeper thing than father- 
liness, and sonship is an inner reality of which filial piety is but the 
spontaneous outward expression. God really is our Father; we 
really are his children: “‘See what love the Father has shown us, 
that we should be called children of God; and such we are’’. So 
says Saint John in his First Epistle (3:1, Greek); and much of his 
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Gospel is devoted to recording our Lord’s own revelation to this 
mystery, and to showing how the life and death of the Incarnate 
Word have made it a reality for all believers. “As many as received 
him, to them he gave power to become the children of God, to 
them that believe in his name. They are born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (Jn. 1:12, 13). 
“Unless a man be born of water and the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom” (Jn. 3:5). This process of being “born of God”’ is no 
mere metaphor but a reality, by virtue of which God in actual fact 
communicates his own divine life to man and so restores to him 
that sonship in God’s own “‘image and likeness” which he forfeited 
in the beginning. God has a Son, his Word, who shares to the full 
his own divinity, co-eternal with himself and co-creator, with him, 


of all things that are (Jn. 1:1-3). That Son he now sends, bearing 
within him the fullness of divine life, in order to communicate it to. 


all men and so make them too, in their own measure, like himself, 
sons of God. ‘‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us full 
of grace and truth. And of that fullness of his we have all received” 


(Jn. 1:14, 16). As the Father in the parable, winning back his son, - 


was able to say “‘This son of mine was dead and has come to life”, 
so this giving back of sonship to fallen man, through his own incar- 
nate Son, is like a literal raising of them from the dead. “‘As the 
Father raises up the dead and gives life, so the Son also gives life 
to whom he will. For as the Father has life in himself, so he has 
given to the Son also to have life in himself”’. It is a divine life that is 
to be shared out by him to all who will accept him: “‘that whosoever 
believes may have life, and may have it abundantly. I know them, 
and they follow me, and I give them life everlasting. Thou hast 
given thy Son power over all flesh that he may give eternal life to 
all whom thou hast given him” (Jn. 10:10, 27; 17:2). It is “eternal 
life’? because it will last for ever, and because it belongs to that 
supernatural sphere in which God dwells eternally; but it is already 
shared in here below. ‘“‘He who hears my word and believes him 
that sent me has everlasting life. He has passed from death to life” 
(Jn. 5:24). 

It is granted to men on one condition: that they “believe” in him; 


but it is granted, it can be granted, only at a price. The incarnate } 


Son, in order to share his own divine sonship with his fellowmen, 
must first, in his human nature, win the right to do so; and he must 


win for them the right to receive it. ““As Moses lifted up the serpent | 


in the desert, so must the Son of man be lifted up, in order that 
whosoever believes may have life everlasting in him” (Jn. 3:14, 15, 
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Greek text). His very flesh must be immolated for the life of the 
world (Jn. 6:52), for such is his Father’s commandment. “I lay 
down my life that I may take it again; this commandment I have 
received from my Father. I love the Father, and as the Father has 
given me commandment, so I do. The chalice which my. Father has 
given me, shall I not drink it?’ (Jn. 10:17, 18; 14:31; 18:11). But 
once he has been “‘lifted up’’, it is that immolated flesh of his (once 
dead, but now living again and glorified), which becomes the means 
by which his sonship is communicated to all who consume it. “The 
bread that I will give is my flesh, immolated for the life of the world. 
He that eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me and I in 
him. As the living Father has sent me, and I live by the Father, so 
he that eats me shall in his turn live by me” (Jn. 6:52, 57, 58). Here 
we are at the heart of the mystery of this sonship. We are sons 
because the living Son himself takes up his abode within us, and 
shares with us, as the principle by which we live now, that life of 
God by virtue of which he is himself God’s Son. “‘I live, and you 
shall live. I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you” (Jn. 
14:19, 20). “I in him’, “I in you”; it is a refrain whose accents 
grow ever warmer as the moment of immolation by which it is to 
be realised approaches: “‘Abide in me and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself unless it abide in the vine, so neither can 
you unless you abide in me. He that abides in me and I in him, the 
same bears much fruit” (Jn. 15:4, 5). It is the last word of his prayer 
to his Father on behalf of those he loves, before he goes forth to 
die for them: “‘That the love with which thou hast loved me may be 
in them, and I in them” (Jn. 17:26). 

Faith is the condition of this sonship, and love is the expression 
of it, a love that shows itself in keeping his word. “‘If any one love 
me, he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him, and will make our abode with him. As the Father has 
loved me, I also have loved you. Abide in my love. If you keep my 
commandments you shall abide in my love, as I also have kept my 
Father’s commandments and do abide in his love. This is my 
commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you” 
(Jn. 14:23; 15:9, 10, 12). It is a love and an abiding that takes 
possession here below, but finds its consummation only hereafter 
with the ascended Son himself. ‘Go to my brothers, and say to 
them; I ascend to my Father and to your Father, to my God and 
your God. I go to prepare a place for you; and if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and will take you to myself, that 
where I am you also may be. Father, it is my desire that where I am, 
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they too whom thou hast given me may be with me; that they may 
see my glory” (Jn. 20:17; 14:2, 3; 17:24). Sonship reaches its term 
in eternity, sharing in the glory of “the Only-begotten Son in the 
bosom of the Father’ (Jn. 1:18). “‘Behold what love the Father has 
bestowed on us: thet we should be called the sons of God; and 
such we are. Yes, dearly beloved, we are already sons of God, 
and it has not yet appeared what we are to be. We know that when 
it shall appear, we shall be like unto himself, because we shall see 
him as he is” (I Jn. 3:1, 2). ““For now we see by a baffling mirror, 
but then face to face. Now my knowledge is but piecemeal, but then 
I shall know in full, even as I myself have all along been known in 
full. In this present time, indeed, faith, hope, and charity last on—all 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. Keep following after 
charity” (I Cor. 13:12-14:1). 
CONLETH KEARNS 

San Clemente, Via Labicana 95, Rome 


La Nuit de Paques 


This beautiful 16 mm. French colour film of the Easter 
Vigil has not yet, so far as is known, been shown in Ireland. 
A copy has recently been acquired and is available for non- 
commercial circulation on some dates in March. A small 
hiring fee will be charged, sufficient to cover costs. 

Colleges, convents or other groups interested should write 
to: Box 59, The Secretary, THE FURROW, Maynooth, or phone 
Maynooth 215. 
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Christian Hope and Modern Man’s 
Despair 
C. 5. DALY 


WANT to talk! to you about Christian hope, setting it against 
| the mood of despair that one often meets in modern times. 

Now I suppose as famous a declaration as any of modern 
man’s despair was that made by Bertrand Russell in 1903 in his 
essay, A Free Man’s Worship. Here are some sentences from it. 
Russell gives a description of “‘the world which Science presents 
for our belief’ and goes on: 


That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, 
his hopes and fears, his loves and beliefs, are but the outcome 
of accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, 
no intensity of thought and feeling can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave; that all the labours of the ages .. . are 
destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, 
and that the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevit- 
ably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins—all 
these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly 
certain that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation 
henceforth be safely built. 

... Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his 
race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good 
and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on 
its relentless way; for Man .. . it remains only to cherish, ere 
yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day; 
... proudly defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate, for 
a moment, his knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain 
alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that his own 
ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march of uncon- 
scious power. 


Lord Russell has lately confessed that, when he wrote this, he 
was too infatuated by Milton’s prose. Indeed there is a kind of 


1. Broadcast on the Northern Ireland Home Service of the BBC. 
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magic about the words which almost bewitches the mind. Somehow 
the words seem to fill your mind with uplifting ideas; but you’re 
not quite sure what the ideas are. I mean, “firm foundations of 
unyielding despair’; doesn’t despair mean just not having any 
foundations at all, firm or otherwise? Building on despair would 
seem to be in the same semantic category as building on blackness, 


or on the unyielding quicksand. Anyhow, whatever Russell’s ideas _ 


are, they don’t seem to be ideas of despair, but rather of unbounded 
hope. It turns out that his essay is a moving declaration of faith 
and hope in man as an absolute, eternal value, transcending the 
world of science as spirit transcends matter. Unless his words have 
sound only but no sense, they mean that man is spiritual and made 
for eternity. How else could we have “an ideal of perfection which 
life does not permit us to attain’. He has an odd sentence for an 
unbeliever: ‘““We must learn that the world was not made for us”. 
Yes, indeed. But why? Why else than because we were not: made 
for the world. Isn’t this coming very near to Saint Augustine’s— 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our heart cannot rest 
until it rest in Thee” ? 

Lord Russell is not the only modern thinker who claims to be 
preaching despair but is really proclaiming a sort of religious hope 
in man. The French thinker, Albert Camus, has written: 


I want everything to be explained to me, or nothing. But 
reason is powerless before this cry from the heart ... Man 
feels in himself his desire for happiness and for understanding. 
Absurdity arises from the contradiction between man’s appeal 
and the unreasonable silence of the world. 


Well, there it is again. Man’s heart refusing to be satisfied with 
what science and its reasoning have to say about his nature and 
destiny. Man’s heart is too great for science or philosophy or the 
whole world to fill. 

Camus said suicide was the only really serious problem in 
philosophy. Suicide is the supreme expression of despair. And yet, 
in a perverse, peculiar way, even the suicide is expressing man’s 
need for eternal life. For the suicide has cast a cold eye on earthly 
life and has found that it cannot give him what he needs. 

But what then is man, since the world is not able to fill him, nor 
he made to fit the world? What can he be if not a spiritual being? 
What can he be made for if not for God? For God alone is “greater 
than our heart”. 
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Cynical, sceptical, despairing old Khayyam, really says the same 
thing, without knowing it. 


Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 
to grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire? 


You see, it’s the scheme of earthly and human things entire which 
leaves unsatisfied our heart’s desire. That’s why Camus speaks of 
Man as the Rebel, of Man in Revolt. Man is in revolt not merely 
against injustice, but against all human justice, because it is imper- 
fect. He is in revolt, not merely against untruth, but against all 
human truth because it is inadequate. 

No society on earth or in history can measure up to man’s ideals. 
He demands unblemished justice, irrevocable love, absolute truth, 
perfect goodness. But what are these but names of God? Modern 
man’s despair is not despair of God at all, but despair of all that is 
not God. Beyond that despair lies Christian hope, the certainty that 
God alone is enough for man. 

All men have known the heart’s endless desire. But wise men 
have known that it is a desire for God. When they prayed and 
wrought for justice they were praying for God to rend the heavens 
and come down. As the Church prays in this Advent hymn: “Let 
the heavens rain down the Just One”’. 

Of course, Russell and Camus thought that they were staking 
their hopes in man only, man godless and alone. Their problem 
and that of many men today is: how can man without God go on 
hoping; yet hope he must, for without hope he cannot go on living? 
They don’t solve this problem, and they can’t. Why then do they 
think that they do? Well, part of the explanation, I think, is that 
they use a lot of theological language about man, language that 
belongs properly only to God, and in that way they mystify them- 
selves into thinking that man is a sort of God. It’s not men of flesh 


_ and blood they’re hoping in at all, but Man with capitals, Superman, 


Deified Man. 
Or else they say that what justifies hope in man is man’s ideals. 


_ These at least are noble and glorious. But man has made them. 
_ Surely here’s something we can be proud of ourselves for; something 


that can make us confident in ourselves and our future. Now 
certainly our ideals are our badge of greatness. But can we seriously 
claim the credit for them ourselves? Surely you don’t honestly 
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believe that you have created your ideals? Don’t your ideal 
command and judge you, humble and condemn you? Your ideals 
are precisely what you are not and have not created; not what you 
are and have created. They show your greatness alright, but also. 
your misery. For they are God at work in you, showing you to 
yourself in the misery which you are, drawing you beyond yourself. 
towards the greatness which He is. Camus has spoken lately of our 
“‘miserable and magnificent existence”. But there’s a danger that 
humanists’ talk about Man the Magnificent will cause them to, 
ignore or deny Man the Miserable. The only way to keep our feet 
on the ground and stay with men miserable—and—magnificent, is 
to speak of the “‘misery of man without God; the greatness of man, 
with God”. 

Actually, I believe that Camus is coming to see this himself. 
Once he was asking, ““Why should a man not be happy without 
God?” Later he asked, ‘How can a man still have hope without 
God?” Now he is asking, ““How can a man be a saint without 
God?’ I think he now sees that the saint is the only man who is| 
safe from smugness. For the saint is he who his whole life long, 
knows with sadness that he is not yet a saint. He can face man’s 
hopelessness, and his own, without despair: he can hope in man 
without presumption. But the saint is he who doesn’t trust himself, | 
but God; who doesn’t hope in himself but for himself, in God. He 
who hopes in man without God is the victim of romantic illusion 
or is in danger of satanic pride. 

Will Camus come further? Another great Frenchman, Pascal, 
wrote: 


The knowledge of God without that of man’s misery causes 
pride. The knowledge of man’s misery without that of God 
causes despair. The knowledge of Jesus Christ constitutes the 
‘middle course, because in Him we find both God and our | 


misery. 


For Jesus Christ is God Who pitied our misery and died for our 
sins. But Camus said some years ago: 


I believe I entertain a just notion of the greatness of 
Christianity. But there are some of us in this persecuted world 
who feel that if Christ died for certain men, He did not die for 


us. 
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Now I wonder can any of us Christians feel that we are free from 


blame for this? If we had loved and lived and shown to the world 
_ the real Christ, would there be so many who feel He is a stranger, 


and did not die for them? 
But it’s extraordinary how much misunderstanding there is in the 


o' world today about the meaning of Christian hope. Many think it 


means foolish optimism or else other-worldly escapism. Men today 
are looking for hope, but it must be hope without illusions and it 
must be hope which can change this world. Let’s try to show that 
Christian hope is in fact what they’re looking for. 

One of the merits of our post-war age is that it is intolerant of 
thetoric, bluff and myth. A generation which has seen Belsen and 
the Katyn Forest, Hiroshima and Hungary, has few illusions left. 
They’re not going to fall for pre-war beliefs in moral progress 
through better plumbing or in salvation through science. Thinking 
men are not likely to believe that the Kingdom of Heaven comes 
on earth by Five-Year Plans. Hope today must be built on the 
bombed-out ruins of such myths. Sartre has said, “hope for man 
must begin on the other side of despair’. 

But why, oh why, must he think this means despair of God? 
Rationalism and scientism, scepticism and atheism, have failed— 
and they say Christianity has failed. Capitalism and Communism, 
Hitler and Stalin, have failed—and they say God has failed. The 
truth is that all that men have tried to put in place of God has failed. 
But it is only God Who has not failed modern man. It is only 
Christianity which has not been tried by modern man. A great 
French theologian of today has said: ‘‘Every time man abandons a 
philosophic or an economic system, he thinks he has lost God’’. 
In reality he may be on the way to finding God. Despairing of 
illusions is a good beginning for hope in the truth. It is the smashing 
of idols, which is the necessary preliminary to worship of the 
One True God. Hope in what God will make of man lies on the 
other side of despair at what man has made of man. 

Christian hope has no myths about man’s past history, no 
romantic illusions about his present perfection, or his automatic 
perfectibility. Christian hope says, in spite of man’s imperfection he 
can, and should become perfect, and with God’s help, will. Christian 
hope says, in spite of man’s sin and stupidity, he is loved by God. 


_ Inspite of . . .; here is where Christian hope fits the needs of modern 


youth. Richard Hillary, heroic airman of World War II, spoke for 


_ them, for the Lost Generation, when he wrote that they were not 
- 80 stupid as to fall for the heroics of patriotic propaganda, but that 
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“in spite of that and not because of it, we still thought this war, 
worth fighting”. What is that but to say, “In spite of men, we hope. 
in man”? And does not that mean saying, “In spite of man, we| 
hope for man”? And how can that make sense unless we say, “We 


hope in God for men”; ““We hope in God for us all”? Only God i is| i 


enough. 

“Grant Heaven’s joys to me’’. “‘Bah!’’, says the Marxist, ‘‘Pie i in 
the sky’. And the atheistic humanist will say, to hope in God is to 
renegue man and to desert from the fight with men and for men, 
for justice and happiness here on earth. Camus said: 


Historical Christianity puts off until after history the conquest! 
of evil and of murder; but these are suffered here in history and 
must be fought here. 


Really I find it baffling that serious men can say that Christianity 
is world-evading; and I can make no sense of the opposition some 
people set up between Christian and humanist. I think people must , 
be misled by the terms, “the other world’, “‘the after-life’’. Do 
they think that these are names of far-away places and never-nevei _ 
times? Can’t they realise that it is in this world and in this life that | 
we find and make our other world and our after life? That there’s 
no eternity for us except that which we prepare in time. It’s because | 
the Christian believes in eternity that he’s urged on by the love of | 
God in time, and can have no rest from redeeming time? and the 
more evil the times, the greater his urgency. He won’t come this | 
way again; and at each step of this road, at each minute of this day, | 
eternity and God are waiting for him. Camus wants a hope which 
“gives all to the present’’. But that is Christian hope. 

The Christian prays: ‘‘Our Father, Who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy Name”. God first. But then, in the same breath: ‘‘Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven”. 
He’s not saying: “‘God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world”. 
He’s saying: “‘God’s in His Heaven, therefore all’s wrong with the 
world because His Will is not being done in it; and all’s wrong with 
me until I begin doing His Will and making it done on earth as it 
is done in Heaven”. 

After the Ascension, the Apostles were gazing up to Heaven 
after Our Lord, and two angels said to them, “‘Why are you standing 


here looking up to Heaven? Jesus will come again’’. As though to 
say: ““‘Why are you standing here when there is work for you to do | 
for Jesus until he comes again?” Jesus Himself had said: ““The Son 
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_ of Man when He cometh, shall He find, think you, faith on earth?” 
| Well, that’s our job as Christians—to keep faith with Him, tospread 
| faith in Him, to remould the world nearer to His Heart’s desire. 


Christianity has always seen and taught that the point is not to 
interpret the world, but to change it. Christianity hasn’t to be 


_ modified or modernised in order to change the world; it has only 
to be taken seriously and lived. Chesterton said that even watered- 


down Christianity is hot enough to boil all modern society to rags. 
The French Revolution, and the Russian Revolution, would be 
only footnotes to history compared to the change the world would 
see if men took literally Christ’s words: “‘Thou shalt love they 
neighbour as thyself. Love one another as I have loved you”. 
Nobody has such a reason and such a passion for social reform as 
the Christian: God’s Kingdom, which he works for, is a Kingdom 
of love, and therefore of liberty and justice and peace. But the 
won’t retire satisfied when the social reform is won, or desist in 
despair when the social reform has failed. He is preserved both 
from pessimism and from optimism. For, as Mounier has said, 
the opposite of pessimism is not optimism, but hope, which is “‘an 


_ indefinable mingling of simplicity, of pity, of stubbornness, and of 
_ grace”. The Christian is armed against man’s greatest treachery, 
- being cynical; but also against his greatest temptation, to be self- 


satisfied. The Christian knows that social reform is a duty; but he 


| also knows that it is never finished and is never enough. The 


Christian’s task, which is to love God and make God loved, and to 


' establish what the late Pope called a “‘community of all men in 
_ love”, requires a perpetual re-reforming of society and of himself. 


The Church enters a society only to transform it; it has transformed 
every kind of society the world has yet known; it will transform 
every kind of society man has still to invent. For the Church is God 
working throughout history; and we can say of the Church what 
we say of God: 


They shall perish but Thou shalt continue; and they shall all 
grow old as a garment and as a vesture shalt Thou change 
them and they shall be changed; but Thou art the self-same 
and Thy years shall not fail. (Hebrews 1:11-12.) 


Arthur Koestler spoke of Richard Hillary’s generation as “‘sick 


' 
with the nostalgia of something to fight for which as yet is not”. 
_ But that’s Christianity. There’s no more foolish idea in the world 


today than that Christianity belongs to the past, Christianity 
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belongs to the future; the future belongs to it. We sometimes think 
that Christianity is old and bowed with the weight of the centuries, 
But for all we know, we may still be first-generation Christians, 
Another awfully foolish idea is that Christianity is somehow 
opposed to modern science. But in fact science is one great instru 
ment the Christian must use to work for the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Science is one of his great ways of doing the will of God on 
earth; for God ordered man in the beginning: ‘‘Fill the earth and 


0 
make it your own and exercise control over it”. The late Pope 


Pius XII knew more than most men about the power of evil in the 
world today; yet this is how he spoke, only last March, to a group 
of young people: 


If we look at the rising curve of scientific progress, we have 
sound reason to hope for an increase in material standards of 
living all over the world, and for a solution to the problems of 
misery and want which still afflict so many. Science also is 


contributing to man’s spiritual improvement by freeing him, . 


more and more from drudgery and toil. Automation is changing 
much human work into intellectual activity; technological 
progress is making possible a wider diffusion of education. 
We do not think that any epoch since Christ’s coming has been 
so decisive as the one that you are living in. Humanity becomes 
more and more ready to be the Mystical Body of Christ. Never 
was there so evident a need for a Christian solution to the 
world’s problems . . . Take our hope to yourselves and tell the 
world that we are living in a springtime of history. God grant 
it may be one of the fairest springtimes men have ever seen. 


Peguy said hope was a little child. But it was born in Bethlehem. 


It was born with the Christ whose name was “God the Mighty, — 
Father of the World to come, Prince of Peace”. Who can better | 
bring us to Him and give us hope in Him, than Mary of whom ! 
Jesus was born. In Poland they call Mary “Queen of the Half- — 
defeated”. That’s what we all are. But the half-defeated have won. © 


‘Hail, Mother of Mercy, Our Lady of Victories”’. 
“The half-defeated’’. But Clemenceau said: “the always beginning 
again”. Often it has seemed that this time, it was the end. The 


powers of darkness have seemed to triumph. Evil has crushed the , 


good. The strong in their wickedness have overpowered the weak. 
The godless have piled high the corpses of those who put their trust 
in God. The stillness of defeat and death have descended upon the 
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ruins of a Christian land. But God’s people have heard in that 
awful silence a voice which said: “‘Why are you fearful, O ye of 
little faith?’ “‘It is I; do not be afraid”. ““Let not your heart be 
troubled, nor let it be afraid’’. “In the world you shall have distress; 
but have confidence, I have overcome the world”. 

“T have overcome the world”. But to all appearances, it was the 
world which overcame Him. Only the next day, Jesus was hanging 
on a cross, defeated, dead. Darkness covered the earth. Soon the 
Sabbath silence descended on His tomb. His mission had failed. 
His disciples had fled. Their spirit was broken. He Who, they had 
hoped, would redeem Israel, had been discredited, disgraced, and 
was dead, His task undone. It was the end. But they were wrong; 
it was only the beginning. They came to the tomb to anoint the 
dead Body. But it wasn’t there. He had risen. Angels said: “‘Why 
seek you the living with the dead?” Since the first Easter, the cry 
of Christian triumph has rung down the centuries: “Christ is risen. 
Christ is alive. Christ has conquered. Christ is with us”. Our religion 
is for ever a religion of resurrection, of undefeatable strength, of 
unshakable hope. Christ has conquered death and the devil and 
sin and hell. Those who love Him are freed from fear and from 
despair and from failure. The struggles we wage are already 
victorious. The enemies we fight are already defeated. “‘Christ has 
won our battles for us long before we were born’’. (Vonier.) 

Hope is knowing that, in spite of everything, God is alive and 
loves us. Hope is believing in hope, against earthly hope, because 
Christ, Who is God, died for us and lives again. There is much talk 
nowadays about man’s new sense of littleness and lostness in the 
vast immensities, which science has discovered in space. But, you 
know, this isn’t a new thing at all. Centuries before Christ the 
Psalmist looked up at the night sky and felt a crushing sense of his 
insignificance beneath the stars. But he said: 


When I gaze at Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou has fashioned—what is man, 
that Thou shouldst be mindful of him? And the son of man, 
that Thou shouldst visit him? (Psalm 8.) 

“God so loved that world’’, for all its smallness and its misery, 
as to send His only-begotten Son to die for us. “‘We have known 
and have believed the charity which God hath to us’. For we have 
seen it on a Cross. It wasn’t in fun that God loved us. Camus wants 
saints who will die for their fellowmen. Christ is the One he seeks, 
only he doesn’t recognise Him. Christ died for him, and he doesn’t 
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know it. Christ died for us; but do we live as if we knew it? To bea 
Christian is to live with Christ, to get to know Him as one knows 
a friend, and not to need anybody to tell us that we can trust Him, 
but to know for ourselves that He is God and our Saviour. Christian 
hope is to know Him, Whom we have believed, and to know that 
He will never fail us. To have lived with Christ is to have lived on 
His power and felt His presence and known His friendship and His 


love. And that is all we need to know, whatever the future may 


bring. 

Hope is having the faithfulness not to forget in the darkness 
what we have seen in the light. “‘It is the anchor of the soul, sure 
and firm in the storm; for hope is living with Jesus, behind the 
veil”. (Hebrews 6:19,20.) 

C. B. DALY 
The Queen’s University, Belfast 


The day the Pope visited the Irish 


Orders were then given to the police outside that no more could 
be admitted to San Clemente—were they ever so Irish, or ever so 
Dominican . . . all latecomers must be turned away without respect 
of persons. 

This was the stage where a certain member of this community 
took it into his head to toddle out and inspect the crowd in the 
street outside. He strutted out with a nod to the police at the gate, 
up the long steps to the street, past the two police at the top of the 
steps (who did not even notice him). A good gawk at the crowd, 
then he turned for home—right into the arms of the two policemen. 


It was a perfect illustration of the principle of the valve:you could | 


get out, but you couldn’t get in. They had their orders, these two 
stalwarts, and their orders were to let nobody in, whatever the 
excuse—nobody. And they hadn’t seen him go out. 

He said he was Irish. They looked apologetic. He said he was 
a Dominican (a rather obvious point, that, as the only other thing 
he might have been was a penguin). The policemen looked apologetic 
again. He said he was a member of this community, a very important 
one, and that the Pope would be wanting to see him, and that they 
would cop it if they didn’t let him in. They looked even more 
apologetic, and adamant. There was only one thing to do, and he 
did it. He ran for it. It was touch and go, but I just made it—I 
mean, he just made it. 

—FATHER PHILIP RICE, O.P. in THE WATCHMAN 1959 
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Sex Education for Girls 
MOTHER MARY MICHAEL 


HEN Gabriel announced to Mary that she was to be Mother 
of God she replied: ‘“‘How shall this be done because I 
know not man?’ Out of the fullness of her purity Mary 
spoke words so mature, so full of the vision of the ideal, and at 


the same time so true to matter-of-fact reality that they provide 


us with the perfect expression of what we should be working for in 
educating girls to Christian womanhood. 

In Mary full knowledge of sex was consonant with the highest 
purity of soul. The Holy Spirit and her parents and educators had 
not so sheltered her innocence as to leave her ignorant of herself 
and of marriage and procreation. Indeed the thought of such 
ignorance in Our Lady seems a kind of irreverence. It would suggest 
an unreadiness for her vocation as virgin mother, an unpreparedness 
for the import of God’s message. Her will and intelligence are 
perfectly poised: her words show no aversion from the natural 
way of motherhood although she has chosen virginity. Knowledge 
of what her powers as a woman are gives her freedom to respond 
to God’s invitation as only a woman can, and so she gains for 
herself and mankind the best of both worlds, and God becomes 
man through her gift of herself in the surrender of total love. 

How do these facts of sex on the level of the divine square with 
attitudes today? How can Catholic parents and teachers justify the 
narrow materialistic attitude which identifies sex education with the 
mere imparting of the “facts of life’? and then shirks the job of 
giving them? There is strong evidence that such an attitude is 


' common: it is disastrous at a time when the pagan culture of village, 


town and city forces on adolescents sex education of some kind, 
however perverted. If sex education is inevitable, from which 
camp should it come, pagan or Christian? The answer is obvious. 

Let us look at some of the factors in the environment of youth 
today, by no means all evil, which tend to break down the con- 
ventional safeguards formerly imposed by society and rendering 
the problems for young people of earlier generations less urgent 
and acute. The free intercourse between boys and girls and young 
men and women today allows of healthy relationships if they have 
been formed in home and school to an idea of the sanctity of sex 
and the value of the human person; but many have not had the 
strengthening of positive constructive teaching and are a prey to 
the counter-influences that batter the imagination and will through 
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every medium known to modern techniques: cinema, television, 
radio and juke box, women’s glossy magazines, novels, newspapers, 
advertisements, the blatant sale and use of contraceptives, the 
publicity given to the activities of the family planners and popular 
psychologists; in addition to this the prevalent notion in a non- 
religious world that any pleasurable experience that can be had 
should be taken at will. No district is now so remote as to be outside 
the zone of this climate of opinion; indeed, distance from civilisation 
strengthens the appeal of glamour and romance. Fulmination from 
pulpit and rostrum against “company keeping’? makes matters 


worse, for half-truths cannot stand against an instinctive urge — 
supported by seemingly universal opinion and practice. If to these — 


factors is added the change from patterns of behaviour traditional 
in an unsophisticated religious society to the rootless selfishness of 
industrialised areas, as happens to emigrants from Brittany, Malta, 
Eire and the Catholic parts of Holland, there is small hope of fully 
Christian standards being maintained by individuals unless sex 
education has been undertaken as a serious duty in home and school. 
The rejection of a negative idea of “‘purity” imposed from above 
and never fully understood or accepted may indeed cause alarm 
in these circumstances, but it should not come as a surprise. Evidence 
shows the gravity of the situation here in Birmingham. There has 
been a sharp rise in illegitimate births over the last five years, with 
a high proportion attributable to the Catholic immigrant. It is the 
less sophisticated only who figure in official lists, for obvious 
reasons, and the problem is therefore graver than even the published 
facts denote. The number of Irish in Birmingham at present is 
calculated at 100,000, and includes many hundreds of adolescent 
girls thrown on their own resources in this city of a thousand trades. 

A review of the opinions of girls from good Catholic homes and 
schools whose education in the matter of sex has been inadequate 
is enlightening. The mystery to them is not that marriage is what it 
is, but that those who brought them up made such a mystery of it. 
One of them reports: “‘From beginning to end of my school career 
I never once heard the word sex mentioned”. There is indignation 
at jigsaw teaching on modesty and purity which made no sense 
because there was no attempt to show the whole picture; it is 
contrasted with the release and happiness following on the positive 
preparation for marriage now given at Cana Days and similar 
courses. Priests tell of the deep wounds left in the soul, not by sin, 
but by the imputing of sin by those in authority where none exists, 
of the mental and nervous strains which ensue when, because no 
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degrees or distinctions are allowed for, all sex life carries with it 
consciously or unconsciously a sense of guilt. A non-Catholic 
probation officer told of a Catholic girl taken into custody as in 
need of care and protection. The girl had been allowed to leave the 
orphanage where she was brought up without any knowledge of sex 
matters. After an unhappy experience she armed herself with a 
stiletto by way of self defence. In telling the story this officer of a 
welfare state said with some bitterness: ‘“‘Have you Catholics no 
better protection to offer her than that?’ Positive education in the 
virtues of Christian womanhood is the only answer. “The need is 


$0 obvious it might be written across the sky in red”—again the 
_ words of a Catholic young woman of fine calibre who feels the 


frustration of having come so late to the full idea of self-giving and 
love in Christ. With all the humility of mind and that sense of 
personal deficiency which those responsible for the lives of others 
must feel, we must try to work out a more positive approach to 
the question of sex education for our adolescent girls. 

In order to impart a balanced idea of sex to others we must be 
balanced ourselves. We must be convinced of certain basic truths: 
that sex is good; that the best ground for purity is not a dull insen- 
sibility, but rather an ardent nature open to all the appeal of deep 
human love; that it is the sanity which accepts the human condition 
of body-soul which lends itself most surely to union with Christ; 
that every soul in love with Christ is in a spousal relationship with 
the Word; that the God who completes Himself in the union of 
three Persons made the marriage bond to reflect something of His 
inner life. Sex is, therefore, personal, spiritual and immortal and 
reaching its fulfilment only in eternal life. The physical power of 
reproduction is like any other human power; it is part of the 
human equipment for perfect personal relations, that is, for charity. 
Indeed the self-giving of married life can bring home to the nun 
vowed to a life of chastity what her love of God should be. “‘I have 
found Him whom my soul loveth: I have found Him and will not 
let Him go’”’.2 She would no more reject or despise the love which 
expresses itself in the sacrament of marriage than repudiate her 
own vows—‘‘for love is born of God, and cannot rest but in God 
... from whom all good floweth and proceedeth’’.? Parenthood is 
creative, and like sex is fulfilled in eternal life. Purity and modesty 
seen as the conserving of strength for a God-like purpose now 
become attractive and dynamic. ‘“‘The lover flieth, runneth and 


1. Canticle of Canticles 3:4. 
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rejoiceth”’.? One totally committed is free within the laws imposed 
by fully accepted standards of goodness. ‘“‘Love and do what you 
will”, says Saint Augustine. 

There must be no angelism. Married persons are united on three 
levels, the spiritual, the intellectual and the physical, and the bodily 
element—the sex faculty—needs to be explained, like functional 
grammar. From its earliest years the child should have been given 


nothing less than the truth: questions should be answered, and — 
there should be nothing said which later must be unsaid. If a girl © 


reaches adolescence without having been instructed in the home, 
then that responsibility must be undertaken in the school, either 
indirectly by encouraging and guiding the parents, or else in the 
context of the life of the school, or both. If neither will assume the 
responsibility the secular and worldly agencies that we have seen 
will take over, and the only responsibility for parents and educators 
belatedly to claim will be for the evils which follow on their sin of 
omission. 

Many would be willing to give sex instruction but do not know 
how. There are now cheap and good publications to help parent 
and teacher at every stage. The printed word of itself is not enough: 
too many questions remain unanswered. Some may still be paralysed 
by lingering doubts as to whether or not education in sex matters is 
really the school’s business. All must indeed be done in close co- 
operation with the parents, but an investigation as to how much— 
or how little—has been done in the home by the age of eleven will 
probably be enough to make teachers realise that until they produce 
a new generation of parents the duty devolves on them. The best 
method will have to be thought out in relation to local circum- 
stances and according to the needs of the different age-groups. At 
eleven instruction will be on the physiological facts and will stress 
reverence for the body; at fourteen emphasis will be on the canalis- 


ing and guiding of the affections; at sixteen and after there will be | 
direct and full reference to marriage. The manner should be matter- | 


of-fact, but also delicate and discerning. Ideally relations will be 


such that help is given to individuals just when they need it. | 
Excellent advice on how far class instruction can be undertaken is — 


given in Sex Enlightenment and the Catholic by J. Leycester King, 


S.J. The author discusses the matter at length? because so much | 


misapprehension exists on the point and concludes that ‘‘a form of 
class instruction and counsel on sex matters which does not rely on 


2. Imitation of Christ, Book III, 5. 
3. Ch. XII “Sex Education in School’. 
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merely natural means, which avails itself to the full of the support 
afforded by religion and piety, and which is not addressed to both 
sexes indiscriminately, may often be necessary and advisable’. He 
applies to the school situation the words of Pius XII on parental 
guidance, showing that by this means children learn of sex matters 
“with far less danger than if they learned them haphazard, from 
some disturbing encounter, from secret conversations, through 
information received from over-sophisticated companions ... as 


' secrecy inflames the imagination and troubles the senses’’.* The 


gratitude and happiness of the children themselves when the air 


_ has been cleared by guided discussion and explanation carefully 


adjusted to the needs of the group is its own testimony. Children 
are proud that their nuns are willing to talk to them in this way and 
give proof of confidence by coming to discuss individual difficulties 
privately. It is a mistake to make heavy weather of the task. 
“Quidquid recipitur secundum modum recipientis recipitur’’, and it is 
a help to remember the fact. Word once went round a staff room 
that there was a furore among the thirteen-year-olds over a change 
of sex reported in the papers. The sister-in-charge, expecting 
awkward questions, found the situation unexpectedly simple. “‘You 
see, Mother, if people can change, Susie wants to be a boy so as to 
join the Canadian mounted police’. A good laugh has its place in 
sex education. 

At the age of thirteen there are often more complications than 
the foregoing episode would suggest and that is why specific 
instruction should have been begun earlier and confidence gained. 
At this stage constructive work in building up the virtues proceeds: 
no text book matter this, no precise calculation of the exact area 
of sin so as to know what to avoid, but rather the emergence of the 
figure of Christ and a growing realisation of the bond of love 
achieved through prayer and the sacraments. Sin in whatever form 
comes to be seen as negation, the “getting” attitude of impurity 
and immodesty as but another form of selfishness. A true image of 
love grows as a Christ-centred way of life is adopted, deepened by 
prayer and sustained by Mass and the Holy Eucharist, “‘the bread 
springing virgins”. Vital teaching of religion accompanied by active 
training for the apostolate in cadet groups provides the best 
background for positive sex education. 

Sex education is in fact a function of the whole school. It is the 
atmosphere of the school and the personal quality of teacher-pupil 
relationships which make possible the easy exchange necessary for 


4. Pius XII. Allocution of 26 October 1941. C.T.S. S. 168. 
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individual guidance. The right relationship has to be worked for 
and one who is to have the privilege of advising the adolescent must 
first of all be acceptable to the adolescent. Young people alienated 
by a lack of understanding of their interests and background will 
not easily approach their educators for solution of sex problems. 
An old-fashioned jargon about manner, modes and customs suggests 
a gulf between the world of the convent and the world of real life 
that will not be crossed in a day. (“When a Catholic girl whistles 
it makes Our Lady blush’. To which it might be retorted that the 


attributing of blushes to Our Lady to bolster up discipline is a thing _ 


to make the angels weep.) The religious who cannot envisage the 
possibility of rock ’n’ roll and the hula hoop as highly desirable 


forms of recreation will not make much headway with the girl of © 
today. The superficial judgment which would equate the lascivious — 
dances condemned by the Holy Father with the hearty exercise © 


indulged in by schoolgirls on a wet afternoon would not help the 
easy relations leading to a bestowal of confidences. Purity guarded 
from within is a better educational proposition than a dowdy school 
uniform, however “‘modest”’. To teach the artistic use of make-up 
is better than to condemn it outright. Not all these matters are 
concerned with sex education directly but they create an atmosphere 
in which it becomes possible. 

From sixteen to eighteen there should be full instruction on 
Christian marriage, with positive teaching on the human fulfilment 
and Christian happiness which marriage makes possible. Father 
Ronald Knox gives us the model of this in his book of collected 
sermons, Bridegroom and Bride, but in a world such as ours adequate 
instruction must include discussion of modern errors, divorce, birth 
control and so on, seen as negations of natural and supernatural 
goodness and shown to be condemned by the Church because they 
are wrong and not just wrong because condemned by the Church. 
A reverence for the Church as the interpreter of God’s law accom- 
panies a recognition of the rightness of her teaching. This is hard to 
achieve because of the strong contrary influences mentioned earlier 
but it is an attitude of mind which comes from honest teaching and 
not from a frightened silence accompanied by violent prohibitions. 
One of the most steadying influences for the elder girls in a school 
is to be introduced to social work as opportunities offer themselves 
in their own district. The “sex problem’? for an Edel Quinn has 
become a pitying love of man for the sake of God. 

The difficulties are great and there is no attempt to underrate 
them. God in His compassion for a fallen race sees the magnitude 
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of the problem generated by sex instincts torn from the control of 
reason and will and answers it with divine simplicity. 


A Mother came to mould 
His limbs like ours.® 


The words of the Antiphon express our gratitude for the infusion 
of sanity which comes with the Divine Motherhood: “‘Gaude, 
Maria, Virgo, cunctas haereses sola interemisti in universo mundo’’. 
“Rejoice, O Virgin Mary, thou alone hast overcome all heresies in 
the whole world’’. 

MOTHER MARY MICHAEL 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus 


_ Sir Harry’s Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15, England 
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We Are Made for Glory—IX 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


Where was Jesus during the days after His resurrection? 

He was no longer with the apostles in the way that He used to be, 
but He appeared to them and to others on a number of occasions, 
He wanted to give the apostles further teaching. He showed them 


how it had been foretold by the prophets that He was to suffer 
“and so to enter into His glory’. During those days also He finally _ 
established the society that He called His church. 


Why is such a society necessary? 

Our Lord came on earth to open heaven for all men—not merely 
for those of His own day. But how were people in other countries | 
and other ages to have with certainty His teaching (for Jesus left — 
no writings), and the grace of His sacraments? It would not be | 
enough to be just a “believer” in Christ. People would need to be 
quite sure that, in matters of such extreme importance, they were 
“believing” the right things. They would need some recognised 
body with authority on whom they could rely with certainty. 

Our Lord established just such a body. He called together 
‘apostles’. They formed a group and were known as “‘The Twelve”. 
Jesus gave them special teaching; and then He sent them forth with 
power to carry on His redeeming work. He said: “‘As the Father 
hath sent me I also send you’’. They were to act, teach, and govern, 
in His name. 

And He meant their successors to have the same authority, for 
His work was to go on down through the ages. Almost His last 
words to the apostles were: ““Going therefore teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you: and behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world” (Matthew 28:19-20). 

From the very beginning the Church was regarded as a definite 
society with known people over it to govern and to teach. Admission 
to it was by Baptism. Membership of it was public. It made decisions, 
and members accepted its authority. There was no such thing as 
being a private “follower”. Our Lord had laid down, “If he [thy 
brother] will not hear the Church let him be to thee as the heathen 
and publican” (Matthew 18:17), that is, he was not to be regarded 
as a Christian. 

There have since appeared rival churches; but Christ has given 
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His church certain marks or features which are so extraordinary 
(you might say, miraculous) that they enable us to know which is 
His. 


What are these marks? 

(1) The Catholic Church has a one-ness, in belief and in govern- 
ment, such as no other institution on this earth has ever had. No 
other church even pretends to have the like. What is the explanation? 


tis the unity Christ spoke of when He said there would be ‘“‘one 


fold and one shepherd’’. It is what He prayed so earnestly for in the 
Supper Room—‘“‘that they all may be one as thou, Father, in me 
and I in thee’. 

(2) In the Catholic Church, in every age, there are people (saints) 


_ with an extraordinary holiness which is recognised by all and often 
| supported by miracles. That cannot be said of any other church. 
' How account for this? It must surely be that the Catholic Church 


is aided by grace which Christ would give to no other church but 
His own. 

(3) The Church is catholic or universal in the sense that she gives 
all of Christ’s teaching, to a// men, for all days. 

People in different countries and ages, at their various levels of 
civilisation and education, differ so much that it is quite impossible 
(humanly speaking) to get all of them to hold the same views about 
anything. Nevertheless, the Catholic Church (and it alone) has 
been able to do just what Our Lord has asked. Without changing 
one iota of Christ’s teaching it has given the self-same doctrine to 
the people of all countries, throughout all of its nearly 2,000 years. 
Surely this is the church Christ promised to be with! 

(4) All merely human institutions have their day and die. The 
Catholic Church has met with enough trials to have died ten times. 
In fact, however, it has never ceased to grow. That it should be still 
vigorously growing, and never more so (or more persecuted) than 
in our own day, is proof that it is of more than human origin. We 
know what its origin is, for it (and it alone) can trace its history 
back without a break to the apostles who got their commission 
from Christ Himself. 


Had all the apostles the self-same authority ? 
No; there cannot be any organised society unless there is some 
one person acting as head of it. Before His death Our Lord said 
that He was going to make Saint Peter the ‘‘rock” on which He 
would build His church, and that to him He would give the “‘keys”’. 
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Handing over the keys to a person means putting him in full charge, 
Again, after His resurrection Jesus, the Good Shepherd, said to 
Saint Peter: ‘“‘Feed my lambs. . . feed my lambs. . . feed my sheep”, 
He was appointing Peter to take His own place on earth. 


Has Our Lord’s arrangement lasted ever since ? 

Yes, as Our Lord intended, the pope is the successor of Saint 
Peter, and the bishops take the place of the apostles. But they alone 
do not make the Church. The Church consists of all those who 


have been baptized and accept the authority and teaching that 


Christ established. 


Could the Church go wrong in its teaching ? 


No, because if it did it would not then be giving the teaching - 
which Our Lord founded it to give. Indeed He made it clear that | 


it is He Himself who is teaching through the Church. He said, for 
example, to the apostles: ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth me”. 
And He commands us to accept the teaching and government of 
the Church for He also said: “the that believeth not shall be con- 
demned”’. Our Lord would not compel people, under pain of 
condemnation, to “‘hear’” and believe teachers who were liable to 
be in error. Again, not only did He say that He would be with the 
Church all days but He also promised to send the Holy Spirit to 
guide it. In view of all this it is impossible to suppose that such a 
church could fall into error, or that its head on earth, the pope, 
could lead his flock astray. 


Is the Church more than a society or organisation ? 

To belong to a society founded and watched over by no other 
than Christ Himself is wonderful indeed. Yet the Church is even 
more than that. 

The members of any society are said to form a “‘body”’ because, 
though separate in themselves, they are organised as one unit. 
We members of the Church, however, not only form a body in that 
sense but we live by the self-same supernatural life. That makes us 


a “‘body” in a more strict sense—more like the way our own limbs | 
and organs, nourished by the same blood, form a body. Our Lord | 


Himself used the comparison of a vine tree and its branches. 
Because the supernatural life that we live by comes from Christ, 
Saint Paul speaks of us being ‘‘in Christ”. ““We, though many in 
number, form one body in Christ” (Romans 12:5). He calls the 
Church the body of Christ, Christ Himself being its head. He speaks 
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of us being “‘baptized into Christ”—which is another way of saying 
that “Baptism makes us members of the Church”’. 

When the “‘body of Christ” is spoken in the sense we are here 
considering, the word “mystical” is often used with it to show that 
we are not speaking of Christ’s natural body. 


Does this doctrine throw more light on the ‘‘marks’’ of the Church? 

Once we realise that the Church is the body of Christ we see why, 
like any living body, it must be one (“Is Christ divided?’ Saint 
Paul asks); and holy, as its Head is holy; and, like Him, for-all-men. 
And why Christ could say to the apostles: “‘He that heareth you, 
heareth me”’. 


What obligations have we as members of the mystical Body ? 

Our very first obligation is to retain our membership; to hold 
fast to our friendship with Christ. By living supernaturally with 
His life, we belong to Him in the closest manner imaginable. And 
the more we work for and with Him, our Head, doing His will, the 
more do we allow His divine life to flow in us. 

As for our fellow-members, whatever differences there may be in 
such things as social position, place of birth, or colour of skin, 
these differences are as nothing compared to what we have in 
common. Just as the various parts of a natural body work together 
for the good of the whole body, so, Saint Paul says, should we; 
and in that way we make Christ’s mystical body to grow, “building 
itself up through charity’ (Ephesians 4:16). It is “built up”’ by the 
number and holiness of its members. 


How do members of the Church help one another ? 

There is a constant communication, a kind of spiritual traffic, 
among the vast numbers of those who make up the Church: on 
earth, in heaven, and in purgatory. 

(1) The saints can help us by their prayers. Greatest of all the 
saints, of course, is Mary. What prayer could have greater value 
with Christ than that of His own mother? And as she is the mother 
of Christ she is for that reason mother of all who are members of 
Christ’s mystical body. It is Our Lord’s own will that we should 


_ look on Mary as our mother, and that through her His grace should 


come to us. 

(2) We can help the souls in Purgatory by our prayers, or by 
gaining an indulgence for them. Gaining an indulgence means 
drawing upon the Church’s treasury of merits so as to obtain 
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release from punishment due to sin. In that treasury are the un- 
limited merits gained by Christ. 

(3) We on earth can help one another by our prayers and good 
works. In doing so we are helping Jesus Himself who is the Head 
of the body. ‘““When you did it to one of the least of my brethren 
here, you did it to me” (Matthew 25:40). By offering to Jesus our 
‘prayers, works, and sufferings for all the intentions of thy Sacred 


Heart” we can, e.g., help fellow members away in distant lands. © 


Pope Pius XII reminds us of this wonderful power when he says 
that “the salvation of many depends on the prayers and voluntary 


penances which the members of the mystical Body of Jesus Christ , 


offer for this intention’. 

It will be noticed that in the Canon of the Mass we remind 
ourselves how we are united in Christ with Mary, the apostles, and 
other saints; and we pray not only for ourselves but for our . fellow 
members, living and dead. 

This bond by which we can all thus help one another is called the 


Communion of Saints. “Saints” does not here mean just the saints | 


in heaven but all of us, in this life or the next, who are united with 
Christ. 


What is prayer? 

Prayer is described as “‘the raising of the mind and heart to God”. 
It should not be looked on as a mere duty, but rather as a privilege. 
To be able to put our minds into immediate touch with God, our 
Blessed Lady, or any of the saints, is a power far and away more 
wonderful than any human invention. It makes it all the more 
wonderful to know that God wants us to speak freely to Him. Our 


prayer may take the form of praising God, asking from Him, or | 


just talking to Him as a friend talks to a friend. When we pray to 
the saints it is to ask them to intercede with God for us. 


What does mental prayer mean? 


All prayer should be mental in the sense that we should keep our — 


minds on what we are saying—and it will be easier to do that if — 


we say the words slowly. But “‘mental prayer”’ is the term used for 
prayer in which we just think of what we want to say to God, or 
turn over in our minds some truths connected with our Faith. 

An easy form of mental prayer is to say very, very slowly the 
words of some ordinary prayer, or to read a piece from the gospels, 
and to give as much time as one likes to any thoughts that the 
words give rise to, such as: God’s goodness, God’s presence, acts 
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of love, what Jesus suffered for us, Mary is mother to us, the con- 
sequences of sin, acts of sorrow, some fault I must put right, etc. 
Thoughts like these, being our own, make mental prayer very real 
and natural—that is why it is so excellent. They also give a fuller 
meaning to our ordinary vocal prayers. 


When should we pray? 

There are certain times in particular when we should not fail to 
turn our minds to God. For example, at the beginning of a new day. 
Even if we are in a hurry, what prayers we do say we should say well. 
And of course again at night. During the day it is a grand practice 
to turn our minds again to God by sometimes saying or “thinking” 
afew words of prayer, i.e. making an ejaculation. 

Prayer is as necessary for us as rain is for the soil. True, the 
sacraments bring more grace; but without prayer we would not 
turn to the sacraments; and without the sacraments we are sure to 


fall into sin and stay there. 


) 


Should we pray with others as well as privately ? 

Yes. By praying together we encourage one another. Praying 
together also reminds us that we cannot, and should not try to, live 
entirely for ourselves. ‘““Where there are two or three gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them”, Our Lord 
says. 

The best community prayer is that which is offered by the Church. 
Because the Church, being the body of Christ, always prays with 
and through Christ, its Head. That gives these liturgical prayers, as 
they are called, an immense value. And we all as members share in 
such prayer. Though we benefit still more when (for example at 
Mass, the greatest liturgical prayer of all), we give our minds to 
what is taking place. 


Why is the Rosary such an excellent prayer? 
Because in saying it we bring to mind the chief events in the life 


and Passion of our Redeemer, and His mother’s part in it, from 


the moment the angel announced the coming of Jesus till the time 
when finally Mary was crowned Queen of heaven. 

While recalling these events or “‘mysteries” we say the two most 
excellent of all prayers: the Our Father which Our Lord Himself 
composed, and the Hail Mary. In each of these prayers it will be 
noticed, we begin with praise (hallowed be, blessed art thou) and 
then we ask: give us, forgive us, pray for us. 


| 
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Every good Catholic should make it a rule for life to say five 
decades of the Rosary each day. If necessary the five decades need 
not all be said at one time. But the best way to say the Rosary is 
to make a family prayer of it. We will attend better to what we are 
saying if we offer the Rosary for some special intention. 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


The value of a paper 


The value of a paper lies in what it stands for; in its policies and 
how it conducts them. Its value is almost, one might say, to be 
measured by how far it acts as a corrective to the major tendencies 
of the age, which, as Chesterton used to say, are almost invariably 
too strong, since fashions in thought and feeling lurch from one 
excess to another. There are always disproportionately uncriticised 
orthodoxies. 


—D.W. in THE TABLET, London, 23/8/’58. 
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Documents 
PIUS XII 


When Pope Pius XII died on the morning of 9 October 1958, there 
was found among his papers an address on the Priesthood which 
he had prepared for the visit of the teaching faculty and students 
of the Regional Seminary of Apulia on the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. The audience had been fixed for 19 October. 
The address was never delivered. 

When publishing posthumously the original Italian text in its 
issue of 17 October 1958, L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO declared that 
“it could well be considered as a last testament, lovingly prepared, 
t» those souls censecrated to the service of God who desire to 
become and ever remain holy priests after God’s heart.” 

The Editor has invited Father Brendan Devlin, Professor of 
Modern Languages at Maynooth, to prepare for readers of THE 
FURROW a special translation of this last address of Pius XII. 


ELOVED SONS, superiors and students past and present of the 
B Regional Seminary of Apulia, you have come into Our presence, 

led by the eminent Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities as well as by the devoted archbishops 
and bishops of Apulia, in the desire of bringing the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of your institute to a 
solemn and fruitful climax. As it was the Divine Master’s pleasure 
to turn aside with His apostles and pour into their hearts the treasures 
of His infinite wisdom and goodness—‘‘seorsum autem discipulis 
suis disserebat omnia’’*4—so too, after His example, We, His unworthy 
Vicar upon earth, are glad to welcome you to Our house. Since We 
never at any time hold it to be foreign to Our charge as universal 
Pastor to receive the different parts of Christ’s flock, what are We 
to say of this meeting with you, beloved students, the hope of the 
Church and Our hope, fresh branches of the vine of the Lord, 
heirs-to-be of the deposit of salvation and holiness and called to be 
in a special way “salt of the earth” and “light of the world”? 
Indeed, once the present needs of the faithful have been diligently 
attended to, there is nothing more practical and more worthy that 
the Roman Pontiff can do for the whole Church, or a bishop for his 
own diocese, than to provide with every care for the perfect for- 
mation of those who must perpetuate on earth for the salvation 


1. Mark 4:34. “But apart he explained all things to his disciples”, 
2. Cf. Matt. 5:13-14, 


. 
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of all peoples the mystical presence of Christ the High Priest. For 
He is made visible in them and in them is fulfilled even unto the 
consummation of tiie world the promise that is almost an 
identification of them with Himself and with the Father: “Qui 
vos audit me audit et qui vos spernit me spernit. Qui autem me spernit, 
spernit eum qui misit me.”* To this lofty consideration as a reason 
for your pastors’ attachment to you, we must add a second which 
is closely connected with it, that is, their natural desire to ensure 
the stability and the progress of the work to which they are giving 
their lives. The Church is in some ways a family too, in whose 
honour, advancement and continuity her pastors, as fathers, have 
a lively interest. They who have received that family as an inheritance 
from their predecessors, within the concrete limits of diocese or 
parish, who have loved it and served it with dedication and self- 
sacrifice, could not endure the thought of its possible extinction, 
whether through lack of vocations or through the ineptitude of their 
successors. As in any great house, the head of the family is anxious 
for the continuity of the line and the maintaining of its ancient 
glory, so you, as students, are for Us, for your bishops and for the 
senior clergy the future heirs of that most noble of lineages in which 
you have enrolled, and of the immense patrimony of spiritual riches 
and glories which countless generations have piled up by many a 
sacrifice and much toil. That is why you are the object of loving 
and assiduous care and that too is why the seminary is regarded by 
bishop and clergy as the apple of their eye. Therefore are you 
specially welcome, beloved students of the Regional Seminary of 
Apulia, and to you Our heart would, after the example of the 
Divine Redeemer, willingly confide everything, “omnia”. But it 
will have to content itself with reminding you of only a few funda- 
mental principles of priestly formation, relying for the rest on the 
wise guidance of your superiors, for they are well acquainted with 
the abundant sources of rule and experience with which the Church 
has enriched herself down the centuries in this vital and delicate 
sphere. We will do so, however, only after having shared in the joy 
of your golden jubilee and when we have recalled together something 
of the past. 

The jubilee celebrations of organisations and associations and 
institutes, which people often wish to have closed in Our presence 
and with Our blessing, may be marked by special characteristics, 
but they all have one common significance: they affirm the vitality 


3. Luke 10:16. “‘He that heareth you heareth me: and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me: and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me’’. 
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of the organism after the trial of the years, and confirm the pledge 
of pursuing with renewed ardour their proposed objects. 
Undoubtedly this is also your first thought at the closing of fifty 
years of the activity of your seminary. Together with it go other 
reflexions and feelings: the quiet satisfaction of belonging to an 
outstanding institution, for example; gratitude to all those who 


broke its first furrows and made certain its fruitfulness; the desire 


to re-awaken loyalty in those who were connected with it in one 
way or another and who, if they have risen to eminence, are as it 
were Called to bear witness to the institution itself; and last but not 
least, the wish to draw useful lessons from the past, and from the 
memory of one’s origins a spiritual renewal. So that they are not 
vain but fruitful, these celebrations which often would have their 
crowning moment with Us, because for the greater part of those 
institutions which thrive in the Church of Christ, a return to the 
wellsprings is as a re-invigorating laver in the first fervour and an 
inspiration from the Lord. For that matter, when the Church in 
the course of her daily progress wants to shake the clogging, 
unavoidable dust of the world from her holy and unspotted garment, 
she has found no better remedy than a return to the spirit and 
practice of her origins. It was not indeed her purpose to withdraw 
within the limitations or the primitive means imposed on her by 
the law governing all human development, but rather to steep men 
and means alike in that limpid atmosphere, shot through with the 
Divine, which surrounded her birth. 

In similar fashion and all due proportion guarded, you wish to 
cast your memory back with affection to the first years of the 
establishment of your seminary, in which the dominating influence 
was the iltustrious spirit of Saint Pius X, who is rightly regarded as 
the founder of the regional seminaries, and especially of your 
own since it is the first in order of time of those established by him. 
We are too anxious to contribute towards the enlivening and 
increasing of your fervour in forming students for the priestly 
mission and We will put before you a few thoughts on that subject, 
drawing Our inspiration from the memory of the saintly Pontiff. 

Who better indeed to help us with his insight into this matter 
than Pius X, himself a holy priest and one constantly dedicated in 
the years before his election to the formation in his seminaries of a 
steady succession of priests after God’s heart; and after that, a 
saintly Pontiff whose reign seems to occupy the very middle of what 
might be called the “golden age” of seminaries? The Church has 
at all times been concerned for the exact formation of the clergy 
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and history rightly assigns to the Council of Trent the great credit 
of instituting seminaries, many of those which originated in its 
decrees, especially in Rome, still retaining an exemplary reputation. 
Nevertheless, their brightest flowering in numbers, in organisation 


and in fruitfulness, and their wise adaptation to the changing 


conditions of the times began about a hundred years ago. There is 
an imposing abundance of documents and acta on the formation of 
the clergy from Our immediate predecessors, each of whom is 
remarkable for his own contribution. We might, for example, 
discover in Pius IX the welder of new links of juridical stability in 


addition to those forged by the Council of Trent; in Leo XIII, the | 


unrivalled organiser of sacred studies; in Saint Pius X, the fervent 
animator of holiness and priestly zeal; in Benedict XV, the Pope 
who supplied the definitive statute of the new institution, both by 
his promulgation of the Code of Canon Law and by creating a 
special department to control it, the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities; in Pius XI, the perfecter of his pre- 
decessors’ work, especially in enriching the regional seminaries of 
Italy with fitting buildings, among them your own college of Molfetta. 
It, however, remains always linked with the exalted figure of Saint 
Pius X as the first of those which he founded. 

The year of its foundation in Lecce coincides with the date of the 
Apostolic Exhortation Haerent Animo* in which the sainted Pontiff 
traced out, as it were in self-portrayal, the priestly ideal; and that 
fact gives eloquent expression to his inward conception of the 
regional seminaries and the aims he assigned to them. Some years 
later, encouraged by the success of this first experiment which was 
intended for clerical students from Apulia and Lucania, he 
established another at Catanzaro for Calabria, publishing on this 
occasion the Apostolic Constitution Susceptum Inde,5 which is 
commonly pointed out as the Magna Charta of the regional 
seminaries. On this jubilee occasion, however, you recall with 
affection his letter to the Fathers of the Neapolitan Province of the 
Society of Jesus, to whose care he was entrusting the new seminary, 
in which he declared himself to be “‘present in spirit at the ceremony” 
of the inauguration. So, beloved superiors and students, since we 
may well be assured that the saintly founder has not forgotten his 
“first Interdiocesan Seminary” in the glory of heaven, you too must 
exercise yourselves according to his teaching and example to 
perpetuate among you the presence of his blessed spirit. Thus 
it will be if you put in practice the wish of his generous heart, one 


4. 4 August 1908. 
5. 25 March 1914; ACTA AP. SEDIS, a. 6, 1914, p. 213-128. 
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that he expressed in these words: that yours be a “‘model seminary’’.® 

How does a seminary win the title of “‘model’’? This is what We 
propose to show you briefly so that it may be a lasting fruit of your 
jubilee celebration. The word “model” in the wish expressed by 


}the founder of the regional seminaries denotes an exemplary 


perfection in attaining the ends assigned to them. In colleges and 
educational institutions, such as seminaries are, where everything 
is meticulously foreseen and arranged, from the distribution of time 
to the various exercises of piety and study, the merely outward 
and almost mechanical observation of rule, especially if endured 


rather than received with sincere consent, may indeed give the 


impression of a surprisingly well ordered and disciplined organism; 
but it is no proof or guarantee of attaining the essential object, 
which consists in forming a sound priestly conscience and in 
channelling all the personal faculties into the life of a perfect 
minister of God. 

The first principle and foundation of priestly formation is con- 
sequently the intimate, firm and enlightened conviction of the 
exalted dignity of the priesthood, a conviction which has sprung 
up in the soul under the impulse of divine grace. Only in this way — 
will that truth impose itself on the will as a good of supreme 
excellence and desirability; it is the “treasure in the field’’, the 
“pearl of great price” which is worth all self-denial.” It changes 
the course of life and gives a value to every action, even the smallest, 
of the seminarist’s day; it makes him accept every command, bless 
every act of renunciation and welcome the weariness of study and 
the weight of discipline. The testimonies to the exalted dignity of 
the priesthood, from apostolic times to our own day, are so 
numerous and so unanimous that they are easily reached by teacher 
and student alike. We ourselves, following in this great tradition, 
have lost no opportunity of bringing it back to the notice of priests 
and students, particularly by the Apostolic Exhortation Menti 
Nostrae.8 And now We think it timely, not by way of addition, but 
rather as a development of some of these concepts, to set before 
you the thoughts that follow. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE PRIESTHOOD MEANS FASHIONING IN 
ONESELF A PRIESTLY SOUL 


The sacramental character of Order seals God’s side of an 
eternal pact. In this pact His love of predilection demands from 


6. Letter of 6 November 1908. 
7. Cf. Matt. 13:44-45. 
8. 23 September_1950;'ACTA AP. SEDIS, a. 42, 1950, p. 657 et seq. 
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the chosen creature the counter-exchange of sanctification. Bu 
even as a dignity and a mission, the priesthood requires a persona 
evening-up on the part of the creature, under pain of meetin 
with the same judgment as the guests who had no wedding garment, 
or the servants who wasted the Divine talerts.® To the dignity 
conceded from on high there must be a corresponding acquired 
dignity which is not sufficiently fulfilled by a single act of will and 
desire, no matter how intense. In reality, men become priests by 
fashioning in themselves a priestly soul, by unceasingly bending 
all their faculties and spiritual energies to forming their own soul 
on the model of the eternal High Priest, Chiist. The educational 
work of the seminary must be directed towards this spiritual 
metamorphosis, of which the difficulties are not to be hidden nor 
the inner delights, on the other hand, to be forgotten. The final 
outcome of this interior metamorphosis necessarily affects the 
person of the candidate, his attitude to the world and his future 
activity. 

The clerical student must accustom himself in all humility and 
truth to a concept of his person which will be very different from 
and more lofty than the ordinary Christian’s of himself, exalted 
though that be. He will be a chosen one among his people; he will 
have the privilege of the divine charismata; he will be entrusted with 
divine power. In a word, he will be an “‘alter Christus’’, taking the 
place of the man with all his natural needs and conditions. His life 
will be no longer his but Christ’s; not alone that, but it is Christ 
Who lives in him.!° He does not belong to himself, just as he does 
not belong to relatives or friends or even to a single fatherland. 
Universal charity will be the breath of life to him. His very thoughts, 
his will, his feelings are not his but Christ’s, Who is his life. Such 
ideas may appear too demanding for our time when the expression 
“your life is your own to live” is broadcast as an axiom beyond 
discussion, even when it means unbridled independence and licence. 
But is the priest not “‘salt of the earth” and “light of the world”” 

For the priestly soul, the vision of the world is likewise different 
and more elevated. His eyes see a world populated only by souls, 
with their values, their struggles, their afflictions, their needs. His 
external senses encounter bodies too, but only insofar as they are, 
or are destined to become, God’s tabernacles; they encounter 
material goods but only as means towards the glory of God. This 


9. Cf. Matt. 22:11-12; 25:15-30. 
10. Cf. Gal. 2:20. 
11. Matt. 5:13-14. 
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spiritual vision lessons on the one hand the seductions of the 
physical world and on the other it intensifies the impulse of charity 
towards those whom life has overwhelmed with sorrow, for they 
are the well-beloved of the priestly soul. Although he lives in the 
world, the priest does not feel himself its prisoner either because 
of the push of passion, violent though it may sometimes be, or of 
the weight of its miseries. On the contrary, he is free as is any spirit 
moving in its natural domain and he is master of the events, the 
contradictions, the vanity of time and the material world. He is 
the leader of all those who are intent on rebellion against the slavery 
of sin and who declare war on the concupiscence of the flesh and 
of the eyes and on the pride of life. As the avowed enemy of the 
“world’’!,8 he neither fears its revenge nor falls victim to its lures 
nor hopes for its rewards. Nor does he look for earthly recompense 
for his labours from the Church, but considers himself well paid 
with the honour of “‘co-operator with God” and the inexpressible 
comforts which God lavishes on His servants. 

The clerical student will also form a more exalted concept of his 
future activity, one derived from his state of “‘minister of Christ’’ 
and ‘“‘dispenser of the mysteries of God’ and ‘“‘co-operator with 
God’’.5 The sacred ministry must inform all his acts and all his 
work. He will be the man of just and holy intention, such as are 
those whom God moves to action. Any intermingling of personal 
and merely natural motives must be regarded as unworthy of the 
sacred character and as a deviation from his proper path. If certain 
kinds of work afford him human satisfaction, he will be grateful 
to God for it and accept it as a help towards holy intentions but not 
a substitute for them. However, chief among his actions will be the 
strictly sacerdotal one of mediator on behalf of mankind by offering 
to God the Sacrifice of the New Testament, by dispensing the 
sacraments and the Word of God, by saying the Divine Office for 
the benefit of human kind and as its representative. Apart from 
rare cases obviously of divine inspiration, a priest who would not 
frequently and devoutly ascend the altar, as the sacred canons lay 
down,!® nor administer the sacraments when occasion demanded, 
would be like a tree which the Lord had planted in His vineyard, 
admirable maybe in many ways, but lamentably sterile and useless. 


12. Cf. 1 John 2:16. 

13. Cf. ibid. 15. 

14. 1 Cor. 4, 1. 

15.. Ibid. 3, 5. 

16. Cf. Cod. Iuris Can., can. 805-806. 
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We must judge still more hardly the priest who, in his own mind, 
would put outward activity before the sacramental power, even 
though such activity may be very noble, like study, or useful, as are 
works of social beneficence. Still, if he is directed by his bishop to 
scientific studies or charitable works, he can easily achieve in either 
field a valuable apostolate and one necessary in the modern world. 
It is not alone God and the Church but the laity too, and sometimes 
the most lukewarm of them, who like to see in the priest the minister 
of God first and foremost, moving always in the same light that 
surrounds the sacred monstrance. Sacred he is, in fact, not only 
in his work but in his person too. Faced with the Church’s demand 
for such a thorough transformation and elevation in your souls, 
you may well be led to say again in your humility: ““Quomodo fiet 
istud?’!” But confidence in all the all-powerfulness of grace must 
be your assurance. 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE PRIESTHOOD MEANS BECOMING FITTING 
INSTRUMENTS IN THE HANDS OF CHRIST 


God is infinitely gracious to those whom He chooses to be the 
instruments of His Will for man’s salvation. The means to that 
salvation are deposited with the priest and he is their dispenser. 
But since he is a “‘minister’’ only, he cannot dispose of them at will 
and in that way he keeps intact his personal autonomy and the 
freedom and responsibility of his actions. He is then the conscious 
instrument of Christ and Christ uses him, as a clever sculptor his 
chisel, to form souls in the likeness of God. It would be disastrous 
for the instrument to refuse to follow the hand of the Divine Artist; 
disastrous likewise if it were to distort His design at its whim. The 
final work will be very mediocre if the instrument is through its 
own fault unadapted. The purpose of a seminary is precisely that: 
to direct young students in becoming perfect instruments of Christ, 
efficient and willing. 

They must first of all be perfect, or in other words, equipped with 
those qualities which are necessary for the exercise of the sacred 
ministry. You, of course, know what they are, but We would like 
you to observe that priestly perfection is not something that exists of 
itself; rather does it continue and superimpose itself on natural 
human perfection. No one becomes a perfect priest if he is not 
in some sense a perfect man. This notion seems to be the inspiration 
of the sacred canons, which require the candidate for ordination 

17. Luke 1:34. “How shall this be done?” 
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to be free from certain defects and irregularities.1* In a way, the 
Christian people are equally exacting for they are anxious to see in 
their Own pastor a man who stands out from others even by his 
natural gifts and virtues, a “man of distinction” because of his 
intellectual and moral qualities. He must therefore be cultured, 
intelligent, level-headed, calm and sure in acting, unbiassed and 
methodical, generous and quick to forgive, a friend of peace and 
an enemy to sloth—in a word, the “‘perfectus homo Dei” .® His 
apostolate requires of the priest even the natural virtues, as they 
are called, for without them he could easily offend or repel others. 
In addition to this perfection, previously acquired by the most 
efficient means possible, there is a perfection peculiar to the priestly 
state, that is, sanctity. In the Exhortation of Ours already mentioned, 
we explained at some length that priesthood and sanctity were 
equivalent, if not synonymous, terms. This is the primary element 
that makes the priest a perfect instrument of Christ, because the 
perfection and efficacy of the instrument is in direct proportion to its 
degree of unity with the principal cause, which is Christ. 

The priest’s efficacy also depends on his learning, especially in 
theology, but of the academic formation of the clergy We have 
repeatedly spoken in other circumstances and in solemn documents.”° 
You may take it as certain that you cannot be competent instruments 
in the Church’s hands if you are not equipped with a culture in 
keeping with the times. In many cases, neither the fervour of a man’s 
own convictions nor the zeal of charity are enough to win and keep 
souls for Christ. Here again the faithful are right when they wish 
for “saintly and scholarly” priests. Study, then, must be your 
special asceticism and with all the more reason since it has for its 
object the things of God. 

Nonetheless, while the perfection and the efficacy of the instrument 
can be supplied by God, its docility depends on the human will. 
An intractable instrument and one which is restive in the artist’s 
hand is useless and harmful; it becomes an instrument rather of 
perdition. God can accomplish everything with an instrument 
which is well-disposed even if imperfect, but He can do nothing 
with a rebellious one. Docility means obedience but still more does 
it imply “‘disponibility in God’s hands” for any and every work, 
Necessity or variation. The perfection of this “disponibility” is 


18. Cf. Cod. Iuris Can., can. 948, 987. 

19. 2 Tim. 3:17. “‘That the man of God may be perfect’’. 

20. Cf. Discorsi e Radiomessagi, vol. 1, pp. 211-228; Encycl. Humani Generis, 
12 August 1950, passim. 
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attained by affective detachment from all personal aims and interests, 
and even from the holiest of undertakings. This detachment is 
founded in its turn on the humility and truth in that lesson of 
Christ’s: ‘When you have done all these things that are commanded 
you, say: We are unprofitable servants”.24 On the other hand, 
as We have already pointed out, it does not imply any lessening of 
enthusiasm in the duties entrusted to you nor a renouncing of 
legitimate satisfaction at the good results achieved. The discipline 
which the seminary imposes on you, but always in a fatherly spirit, 
has no other object than to train you in docility towards Christ 
and the Church. 


3. PREPARE TO PERSEVERE 


Beloved students, life looks rosy in these your years of preparation, 
years which you will look back on with a pleasant longing. In your 
present youthful enthusiasm, in the purity of your intentions and 
your eagerness to be holy, you may be looking forward to a fruitful 
and tranquil ministry, in a serenity undisturbed even by struggles 
against the enemies of God. It is Our heartfelt wish that it may be 
yours. Reality, however, must be faced and it is only right that 
you should prepare yourselves from this moment for every 
eventuality and trial, and practise yourselves in vigilance and 
perseverance. As the years go on, as toil and turmoil mount up 
and the resources of body and mind fail in their natural course, 
it is only to be expected that your mind should know those profound 
crises which seem to obscure every ideal, disrupt the best of projects 
and damp the most fervent ardour. The way is often opened for 
these crises, accompanied as they sometimes are by an unlooked-for 
awakening of the passions, by neglecting the elementary precautions, 
if not by conscious shirking of clear duty. However, and this is 
often the case, they can equally arise without any occasion being 
given, like sudden storms in a calm sea. These inward dramas 
are due to a combination of the feverish pace and bustle of modern 
life which interferes with the soul’s self-examination and self- 
communion, the thousand snares which beset our path and the 
widespread disorientation of men’s minds. The priest who up to 
then has been a “man of distinction” may ultimately find himself 
among those who are commonly, and accurately, described as 
“‘men whose nerves are gone to pieces”; men, in other words, who 
are unable to grasp the reins and master themselves anew. If that 

21. Luke 17:10. 
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were to happen, no one could foresee the fate of a vocation which up 
io that moment had been both clear and fertile. In view of this, 
We urge you, beloved students, to prepare yourselves for possible 
eents of that sort; look ahead and make ready. Reckon up your 
own strength first of all, but include in your calculations the strength 
that God will give you. Do everything in your power to keep that 
strength intact and to reinforce it by means of those safeguards 
aid stand-bys that the Church readily makes available to you. 
In practising yourselves in perseverance, you must pay particular 
attention to the wise counsel of your spiritual directors as well as 
fo your constancy in leading a good life, the arrangement of your 
daily schedule and moderation in undertaking external activities. 
You are called by God to a sublime dignity and the helps to your 
salvation are many and ready to hand; and yet all this could end 
in painful disillusionment if you are not careful to watch and to 
persevere as the Wise Virgins did. 

To the senior clergy We would say: Do not disillusion the young 

priest. Disillusionment is perhaps inevitable, both because of our 
general condition as human beings and owing to causes peculiar 
to our individual situation, but it should not stem from the action 
of older priests whose discouragement at the hard realities of life 
dulls the energy and life of the younger clergy. Where maturity 
and experience do not demand an absolute ‘“‘no’’, let him make 
plans, let him experiment and if things are not a success, console 
him and encourage him to new ventures. 
Such, beloved students, are the reflections which We wanted to 
confide to your care and to present to you on this happy occasion. 
To you, their superiors, We give in trust this chosen band of young 
souls, from whose shining fervour you can with the help of Divine 
Grace obtain anything, if you in your turn will but follow the 
Church’s teaching. Give of all your energy to make of them priestly 
souls after God’s heart, doughty apostles for the salvation and 
sanctifying of Our dear people of Apulia, and worthy continuers 
of the glorious traditions of your dioceses. May the Holy Pontiff 
Pius X make intercession at the throne of God and of His Holy 
Mother that this wish of his, which is also Ours, may have its 
fulfilment. 
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FILMS 


EMUSED by the Cinemascope and Eastmancolor, assaulted 

by two persistent waves of melody—one arduous, the other 
melting—surrounded by dabbing handkerchiefs at The Inn of 

the Sixth Happiness, one is muffled into one of those soft communal 
orgies of the cinema, imbibing its long cosy pipe-dream. To rouse 
up and inquire about “‘the facts” seems altogether rude. For there 
is so much that is heart-warming here—love, war, religion and 
Ingrid Bergman’s presence, fresh and natural in its most innocent 
mood. Her performance in the part of the Chinese missionary, 
Gladys Aylward justifies her casting in most ways but the choice 
of her for the lead committed the film to a certain category—that 
in which spiritual stature is always matched Platonically with 
splendour of physique. There is no reason why this should not be 
so at times but in those cases our sense of the heavy odds is some- 
how weakened, our joy at unexpected sturdiness of spirit is less 
surprised. Miss Bergman, striding across the Chinese hills /ooks just 
the sort of person who would be bound to succeed anywhere. She 
has her reverses, particularly at the beginning, she is often demure 
and touching, but she cannot help conveying an air of open adven- 
ture to the final sequences when the story should really turn harsh. 
None of the starkness of that long war-time trek to the Yellow River 
comes through and the camera does not even attempt it. In actual 
life, as we know from Alan Burgess’s biography, Gladys Aylward 
was one of those small wiry eccentric British women whose devotion 
to a cause can be absolute and correspondingly obstinate. I cannot 
help imagining how Celia Johnson would have appeared in this role. 
Yet these reservations are directed only at the nurturing spirit of 
the film. Most of the facts are here even if they have lost the genuine 
romance of life. Gladys Aylward, a domestic servant in Edmonton, 
felt herself called to be a missionary and called to China in par- 
ticular; failing to qualify for the Missionary Society she scrimped 
and saved her wages until she had the railway fare to carry her 
across Europe and Russia, and, with £2 and English only, arrived 
in Yangcheng, a walled town in the mountains of Shansi. Here she 
joined an old Scots widow who ran a one-woman mission, learned 
the dialect, told Bible-stories to the passing muleteers, won over the 
local mandarin, quelled a prison riot, fell in love with a Chinese 
soldier, worked and nursed through bombing and massacre when 
the Japanese came and hauled a hundred refugee children for weeks 
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wer the mountains to safety. As already hinted the film eases you 
gitly into this extraordinary story. 

Much the same general remarks could be applied to The Last 
furah at the Savoy, a large warm-hearted treatment by John Ford 
ofthe biography written by Edwin O’Connor. It traces the last 
dection campaign of Frank Skeffington who roughed his way out 
ofthe Catholic and Irish gutter ‘tin a certain New England city” 
i the mayorship and held it several times by the methods he had 
armed on the way up. The film steers carefully around the real 
plitical issues; the few hints at Skeffington’s piratical methods are 
gue or indulgent, and one’s deep-seated racial instincts are 
aoused to triumph heartily over the desiccated Saxon ascendancy. 
Thus the mood, like the photography, is shaded in primary blacks 
ind whites, and equally disdains sophistication. Supporting Spencer 
Tracy in the lead is a cast of old-timers—Pat O’Brien, James 
Gleason, Wallace Ford and Basil Rathbone. Ford’s direction is 
iso old-time—unevenly brilliant, careless about proportion. He 
revels in a character or scene, accentuating its quirky flavour until 
itthreatens the balance of the whole story. Early on in the film this 
bravura comes off in the scene of the ““wake”’—an occasion of death 
which Skeffington exploits in his usual way to increase his popularity, 
plliating his cynicism with the soft lie and the gift of money to the 
destitute widow. The verve of this sequence in Ford’s hands 
justifies its length. The direction loses edge a bit at the stage where 
skeffington is defeated but Ford rallies again for the big death-scene 
oly to drag it out this time to quite intolerable length. Ford surely 
is the Dickens of the cinema and he wins out unashamedly by 
ignoring the changes in emotional fashions. 

It is Spencer Tracy on his own who just saves another film from 
being a bore. This is The Old Man and the Sea at the Regal Rooms. 
What Tracy has to do is a most difficult thing and he takes all the 
burden of it, viz. to sit for most of the film in a boat and act silently 
while his thoughts, taken from Hemingway’s text, are spoken in 
his own voice on the sound-track. So much depends on the correct 
physique in this case that no other than Tracy could be imagined 
in it. The humpy neck suggesting tired muscle lumping into gristle, 
the deep-cut lines which could have been cut like a fisherman’s by 
sea, wind and sun, the gnarled hands, and the eyes—clouded with 
ld man’s dreams but conserving a fierce spark of life for the 
moment of challenge. It is worth going to see this, yet one tires of 
the film and this is a pity since it is based on one of the greatest 
long-short stories ever written. Peter Viertel has turned the story 
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into screen-play but the film fails, as Moby Dick did, to translate 
the symbolism in any way into the new medium. This of course was 
a more difficult proposition than Moby Dick. Such is the bareness 
and economy of Hemingway’s fable that the symbolism is iust 
barely there, scarcely noticeable under the surface of his sea, barely 
caught in the overtones of a phrase here and there—something 
about man’s endurance, his despairing struggle against an enemy 
he cannot see yet comes to pity and love, his spirit undefeated in 
defeat; “I am glad we do not have to try to kill the stars”’. 

Many lines such as that one are carefully preserved in the screen- 
play yet in the new context they do not ring resonantly out to the 


borders of the mind nor stir the memory of these broad huma] , 


themes. Quite simply this is at any point nothing more than another 
story of a man and a very big fish—a particular old man who hooked 
a great marlin in the Gulf Stream. Some viewers have laid the blame 
for this on the literal fidelity with which the film sticks scene for 
scene and almost detail for detail to the book. By itself that is not 
necessarily a bad policy where a short story is concerned but in 
this case the particular cadences of Hemingway’s prose—the stylised 
dignity, the literary simplicity—do not survive the passage from the 
printed page to the speaking voice. Once and for all the film proves 
that he is better read silently than spoken. In addition, the colour 
experiments (Warner-color) disclose some of the tricks of the 
camera in a way which black and white would not have. Now and 
then the man in the boat is silhouetted falsely against a flaring 
back-drop of cloud or sea which is obviously studio material. 
Some of the seascapes and high skies are genuine and magnificent 
location-shots but even these at times do not merge smoothly 
with the action around the fish and the fisherman. The refusal of 
Fred Zinnemann to make it in colour was one of the factors which 
held up the making of this film and which resulted in the present 
uneasy production by John Sturges. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 

Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


SUPPLIES IN FRANCE 


NHE circular which is sent out annually with a list’ of parishes 
1 and chaplaincies in France, where volunteers who are prepared 
to do light holiday duty would be welcome, should appear 

this year about Easter, all being well. It begins with a few directions 
for those who offer their services. The directions are intended merely 
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to make the preliminary business of arranging go smoothly, and so 
facilitate everyone concerned, including the compiler of the circular. 
They might (but are very unlikely to) be expanded into a collection 
ofiuseful hints for those who may be contemplating a first venture 
in this field, but in fact the only recommendation of a general 
nature the document in question makes is about wearing the soutane 
or religious habit or gown, and that is offered in the spirit of the 
proverb, Nuair a bhéir sa Réimh, bi id’ Rémhdnach leotha, which is 
sound advice—up to a point. 

As a rule it is in dioceses where religious practice strikes a mean 
hetween good and bad that help of this kind is sought. The first 
ind do not generally need to look outside for assistance, whilst 
at the other end of the scale such a thing as a vacation substitute 
may be out of the question for a variety of reasons—no servant 
at the presbytery, no congregation at week-day Masses, and so on. 
In the ordinary supply there will be little evidence of the liturgical 
experiments which have been so much discussed in recent years. 

If his choice takes the visiting priest to one of the great 
Romanesque or Gothic churches, he may find that an altar has 
been erected at the entrance to the choir (chancel), and I have 
seen one cathedral where the original high altar has been removed 
entirely, to be replaced by the bishop’s throne, to be used presumably 
at meetings of the chapter. The result has a decidedly curious look 
to Catholic eyes. The intermediate solution would seem to be better 
where the high altar is used for more important ceremonies, with 


‘!asmaller, even movable one at the Communion rail for Low Mass. 


Undoubtedly the situation these measures are intended to deal with 
required a drastic remedy. The days are long past when the choir 
was filled at the parochial or conventual Mass by a community 
of monks or collegiate clergy, forming with the sacred ministers 
on one side and the people on the other a living organic whole, 
united in prayer and sacrifice. For generations past the choir stalls 
have been practically empty. The people were in their place to watch 
ftom afar off. In these circumstances it is difficult to preserve the 
sense of participating in the Holy Sacrifice and the result is a 
marked tendency for the congregation to subside into a state of 
inertia, interior and exterior. That is a thing which spreads like an 
infectious plague, leaving empty churches in its trail. The malady 
is not peculiar to France and its symptoms will be observed in 
other places besides cathedrals. 

1. The list of Supplies is sent to heads and superiors of colleges"and’ religious 
communities who will no doubt be so kind as to make it available to prospective 
volunteers. (A copy will also be available from the secretary of this review 
—EDITOR.) 
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One antidote is the dialogue Mass. An even better one is to make 
the people sing; and here I can see those who know France throwing 
up their hands and saying “Impossible!’’ And yet the thing can be 
done. There is a parish, Mesnil Saint Loup, in the diocese of Troyes, 
where, if you watch the inhabitants going to Mass on Sunday, you 
will see most of them carrying a copy of the Liber Usualis, ready to 
sing the whole Mass through in a packed church. The community 
spirit is strong in the district, it appears, and perhaps his mark, or 
blessing, was left on it by that great bishop, Saint Loup, whose 
residence (mesnil) was there, and who saved the city of Troyes from 
Attila and his Huns in a.p. 451, before they were defeated at the 
Catalaunian Fields by Aetius, last Roman Master of the Horse in 
Gaul, and driven back across the Rhine. Admittedly, it may be 
difficult to introduce congregationa: singing among the adutts of 
any French parish, but not if a beginning is made with the younger 
generation, at .east in those piaces where the Curé and his assistants 
(if any) take the children every day for catechism. 

Nor is the priest on supply likely to come across any of the more 
extravagant manifestations of modern ecclesiastical art, not umiess 
he goes looking for them. It is well to be prepared, however. About 
a year ago I had occasion to call on the community of one of the 
Orders in Paris, and the season being Christmas, a visit to the Crib 
in the church was indicated. The artist responsible evidently had 
no use for mere representational stuff. After a brief inspection it 
occurred to me that the pillar which was to be seen in the middle, 
crowned with a kind of ball, might have something to do with Lot’s 
wife. But no, there were two pillars, and Lot had only one wife, 
so far as we know. They were meant to suggest Our Lady and 
Saint Joseph. My reaction was not so much to make an act of 
adoration and thanksgiving for the sublime Mystery of the Nativity 
as to exclaim with Omar Khayyam, “It is this! It is this!”’—the 
very perfection of abstract art, which has no secrets for a small 
and select minority. 

Another bone, but only a small one, of parochial contention is 
the question of putting boys and girls into albs for their First 
Communion. Here again I am no doubt being controversial, but 
I should have thougnt that a safe guiding principle in the matter 
would be that the alb is a vestment which should be reserved for 
those engaged in the immediate service of the altar. However, that 
is a headache the resident clergy can have all to themselves; the 
Communions will be all over before the holidays. Whatever novelties 
he may encounter, if the visiting priest has enough French at his 
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disposal to discuss them, he will gain some useful lights, not to be 
found in text-books, on the science—or is it an art?—of Pastoral 
Psychology. 

JAMES O’CARROLL 


Marzy, par Nevers, France 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


NHERE are quite a few radio and television programmes devoted 
| to critiques, either of the cinema alone or the arts in general, 

as distinct from the discussion on such subjects which crops 
up more casually in various other programmes. To these has been 
added, as a welcome relief from Picture Parade, a new and very 
promising series—7he Cinema Today. This series proposes to 
examine and analyse the problems facing film makers today, and 
show the individuality in the style of films from different countries. 
The programmes last forty-five minutes, and are presented on 
Thursday at ten-fifteen, once every six weeks. (BBC Television, 
commencing 5 February.) The first of these featured the cinema in 
Italy, and filled me with enthusiasm, despite a few reservations. The 
interviewer was Derek Prouse, and he disappointed me, for I 
thought he could have got much more out of his subjects by a better 
selection of questions, and a slightly less aloof tell-me-another 
manner. He was lucky in having such supremely relaxed, uninhibited 
people to interview. It was a joy both to watch and listen to them— 
they had a naturalness and a charm and above all a sincerity that 
came across effortlessly to the viewers. I found myself wishing they 
could talk on, minus Prouse. I wonder is it niggling to say that I 
also wished he had had at least a smattering of Italian? It surely 
would have been a small courtesy to have been able to translate 
the odd word he was asked. These men and women spoke such good 
English, and went to such pains to express themselves, that it seemed 
nothing short of a rather overbearing and misplaced superiority not 
to be able to respond in kind, when required. 

Federico Fellini was the first to be interviewed, and his enthusiasm 
was infectious. He explained whimsically how difficult it was to get 
producers to put on anything “new”, and how he had brought 
La Strada and Cabiria to six or seven producers before getting it 
accepted. Asked what he thought of the many and varied criticisms 
levelled at him, he said he accepted them all just so long as his 
critics gave him credit for being sincere in what he was trying to do, 
whether they, personally, liked it or not. As for his awards, he said 
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he tried to forget about them, for it was fatal for any man, and 
especially a film director, to think he was great, for then progress 
would come to a halt. We were then introduced to Fellini’s wife, 
Giuletta Masina, star of La Strada, Cabiria, Fortunella, and now 
Nella Citta L’Inferno. Extracts from the last were shown, and in 
this the little Masina will probably confound the critics who say 
that they are already tiring of her comical, wobbling walk, her 
pop-eyes, and her repetitive moue, for there was little of these in 
what we saw of Nella Citta L’Inferno, which I think will portray 
Italian neo-realism at its best. 

The general consensus of opinion of those interviewed (director, 
producer, script-writer, critic and ordinary public), seemed to be 
that if you had to make the choice, original ideas and a really good 
script were more essential to the success of a film than a big star 
name. It was also made clear that in Italy as in other countries there 
is the demand for the mammoth scale epic film to offset the stay-at- 
home attraction of television. The cost of these productions are 
notoriously high, and Italy is getting around this difficulty by 
international co-productions such as La Tempesta, a film about the 
Cossack rebellion in the reign of Catherine the Great. The extracts 
from this grand scale, huge cast, colourful epic suffered greatly in 
being transposed to the black-and-white claustrophobic confines of 
a television screen. It demonstrated, wordlessly and impressively, 
that TV (which could mean “tiny vision’”’, as the Americans call it!) 
cannot as yet compete with the cinema where this type of entertain- 
ment is concerned. Perhaps what impressed me most of all in this 
programme was the shot we saw of the Cinecitta, the hub of the 
Italian film industry. Here we saw workmen tearing down the very 
realistic sets of Ben Hur, a few hours after that picture was “‘in the 
can’. This was a touch of genius. It underlined vividly the essential 
fantasy quality of film-making, where the “‘baseless fabric of the 
vision” can be created, destroyed and recreated at will—at the 
hands of countless technicians, craftsmen and artists. And new 
visions, new insubstantial but gorgeous pageants are constantly in 
the making. 

To sum up, I thought the length of the extracts we were shown 
was just right: not short enough to be mere trailers, not long 
enough for us to feel unjustifiably affronted when they were cut. 
We could have done without such sub-titles as we had, for they 
were practically impossible to read. However, these are but minor 
criticisms of a programme that was both intelligent and entertaining, 
which did not try to do too much, and was not satisfied with too 
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little. I shall eagerly await the rest of the series, though I hope they 
do not adhere too rigidly to the same formula, nor keep the same 
interviewer, all through. 

Film Magazine (Radio Eireann, every Tuesday, 9 o’clock) and 
Movie-go-Round (BBC Light, every Sunday, 2.45), provide a 
popular approach to film criticism and film news. Both programmes 
make good use of sound-track, and discuss the latest releases in 
each country. Movie-go-Round, which runs for fifteen minutes 
longer than Film Magazine, also features a quiz on films called 
“Sounds Familiar”. This is done well enough and swiftly enough 
to be interesting every week, no small achievement, for such is the 
nature of quizzes that they tend to become tedious. 

With these I would link The Critics (BBC Home, every Sunday at 
12.10 and a repeat on Thursday at 4.15). This is an excellent and 
well-balanced programme, and could be even called a critic’s 
critique. Five prominent and reputable critics—they vary from 
time to time—speak on the most important current art exhibition, 
film, play and book, and a recent radio or television programme. 
Each specialist holds forth in his or her own field for a few minutes, 
then the other four join in with their opinions. The chairman, who 
at the moment is T. C. Worsley, keeps the discussion under control 
and sums up. Two of the most striking things about this programme 
are, one, that the subjects are discussed on purely aesthetical grounds, 
and never from an ethical or moral viewpoint. When the discussion 
is carried on by such intelligent (never pedantic) and well-balanced 
people, the resultant clinical detachment is a valuable contribution 
to any criticism of the arts. Secondly, the spontaneity and sincerity 
of the speakers is never offset by that verbal knocking into one 
another which often impairs the enjoyment of this sort of symposium. 
I do not wish to seem to be for ever suggesting Radio Eireann 
equivalents or parellels of BBC programmes, but I would like to see 
us try at least a fortnightly “Critics” series of our own. The BBC 
has brought this sort of question-and-answer and discussion pro- 
gramme to a very high standard indeed, and there is no reason why 
we cannot do the same. 

Lovers of the arts will find much to entertain them also in some 
of Edward Murrow’s Small World series (BBC television, Saturday, 
10.5 p.m.). We have already had Maria Callas, Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Victor Borge discuss music for two consecutive 
programmes, and 21 February brings us Samuel Goldwyn, 
Vivien Leigh and Kenneth Tynan on various aspects of the film 
industry. The initial rather spurious attraction of three people in 
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three different parts of the world simultaneously talking over som 
subject of mutual interest would have soon faded had the standard 
of discussion not been so high. But it has been stimulating and 
amusing, although I was not at all as impressed by Edward Murrow 
as I had expected. 

On the whole, radio and television are doing well by the critics 
both professional and fire-side—in providing them with programmes 
that are entertaining as well as provocative of thought. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Dublin 


SIXTH IRISH LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


Date of Congress: Tuesday and Wednesday, 7 and 8 April, at 
Glenstal Abbey. 

Patron: His Grace, Most Reverend Dr. Kinane, Archbishop of 
Cashel. 

Theme: Holy Week. 


PROGRAMME 


The programme each day opens with High Mass in the Abbey 
Church, and concludes with Vespers and Benediction. 

Lunch, Afternoon Tea and Supper are provided at the Abbey. 

Accommodation: Hotel bookings should be made directly with 
one of the Limerick hotels. Arrangements for Masses in Limerick 
will be made by the Congress Secretary, as in previous years. 

Bookings for the Congress to Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., 
Saint Columba’s Abbey, Murroe, Co. Limerick (Telephone, 
Murroe 3). 

Congress Subscription: £1 daily. This will be payable to Rev. 
Treasurer, Liturgical Congress, Glenstal Abbey. 


CONGRESS PAPERS 
Tuesday, 7 April 1959 


1. The Passion of Christ and the Christian Risen Life in the texts of 
Holy Week. 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Glenstal. 
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me} 2. The Chants of Holy Week. 

andj Rev. Kieran O’Gorman, B.Mus., Saint Flannan’s College, 

and} Ennis, County Clare. 

ow! 3. (Panel) Holy Week: Pastoral Problems and Possibilities (1) 

Palm Sunday and Holy Thursday. 

| Chairman: Rev. Joseph Cunnane, D.D., C.C., Balla, County 

nes Mayo. 

Solemn Rite: Rev. Peter McConville, D.I., Cathedral 
Presbytery, Newry, County Down. 

Simple Rite: Rev. Joseph Kelly, C.C., Ballymore, County 
Westmeath. 

Rubrics: Rev. Hugh Markey, M.M.C., Dalgan Park, Navan, 
County Meath. 

Use of Commentary on Palm Sunday and Holy Thursday: 
Dom Mark Tierney, O.S.B., Glenstal. 


Wednesday, 8 April 1959 
|. The History of Holy Week as the heart of the Liturgical Year. 
Very Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., Innsbruck. 
2. The Liturgical Bookshelf: A Selection of Books available in 
English on Holy Week. 
Rev. Thomas Finnegan, D.C.L., Saint Mary’s, Sligo. 
3. (Panel) Holy Week: Pastoral Problems and Possibilities (11) 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday. 
Chairman: Rev. Donal Casey, C.C., Cork Road, Skibbereen, 
h County Cork. 
k Solemn Rite: Rev. J. D. McCarthy, C.C., Westland Row. 
Simple Rite: Rev. Diarmuid Linehan, C.C., D.I., Drimo- 
league, County Cork. 
, Rubrics: Very Rev. Gerard Montague, D.D., Senior Dean, 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Use of Commentary: Dom Mark Tierney, O.S.B., Glenstal. 
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New Books 


Teaching Liturgy in Schools. Mother 
Emmanuel Athill, C.S.A., M.A. 
London: Challoner Publications. 
Pp. 101. Price 6/6. 

Life in Christ. Instructions in the 
Catholic Faith. Revv. James Kill- 
gallon and Gerard Weber. 720 N. 
Rush Street, Chicago II, Illinois. 
Pp. 288. Price $1.00. 

A Guide to Teaching the Catechism. 
Rev. F. Hopkins, B.A., S.T.L. 
Waterford: Harvey and Co. Ltd. 
Pp. 71. Price 2/6. 

MOTHER EMMANUEL’S little book is 

more of an essay on religious education 

inspired by the liturgy than a treatise 
on teaching method. She is much 
against the concept of teaching the 
liturgy as another subject in the 
syllabus, aiming rather at a liturgical 
training that embraces the child’s 
life. Her approach to a wide range of 
educational problems is confident, 
sensible and not without humour. She 
discusses the fate of Latin in modern 
schools with its effect on the teaching 
of plain chant, the problem of com- 
pulsory or optional Mass-attendance 
on weekdays in boarding schools, and 
the difficulty sometimes found of 
getting a priest who is willing to say 
Mass at a speed and in a manner that 
would enable the children to act as 
they are taught. In the chapter on 
singing the liturgy, a nice emphasis is 
placed on chant as prayer, and teachers 
are encouraged to have the older 
children appreciate the poise of plain- 
song, its dignity and balance. 

“However desolate or ecstatic the 

tone of a passage may be, there is 

never any hint of hysteria or collapse; 
what a lesson for the mood-ridden 
adolescent with her cry of ‘I can’t 
help it’.” This reveals a new educational 
treasure to me, and I am thankful to 
have it. 

The book from Chicago is a 
catechism for the use of priests in the 
work of instructing adult converts. It 


uses the question and answer method, 
but each lesson is introduced by a 
passage from Sacred Scripture followed 
by a commentary. The lessons end 
with a section called “Practice” which 
applies the doctrine learned to daily 
life. The liturgy is also recognised as 
one of the great sources of instruction 
and liturgical material is welded into 
the lessons. Everything is very up-to- 
date in this book including the 
catechism order which places the 
virtues, sin and the commandments 
in the last section, after the sacraments, 
The Scripture passages, the kernel of 
the method, are well chosen, but 
frankly, I think, there are too many 
of them. This tendency towards being 
diffuse is evident also in the doctrinal 
explanations. It may be difficult 
to pick out the salient teaching, 
the predominant themes, the “key 
doctrines” as Frank Sheed calls them; 
and a catechesis, even for adults, that 
fails in this regard can be upsetting 
for teacher and taught, it can miss the 
wood for the trees. 

Father Hopkins’s work is for our 
own teachers in the primary schools. 
It is a commentary on two editions of 
the national catechism, My First 
Catechism, for the little ones, and 
Catechism for Children, prepared for 
the “seniors”; but a commentary with 
a difference, for this little work is not 
a catechism “‘note-book’’, with word 
explanations and “meanings”. The 
aim is to equip the catechist with a 
deeper knowledge of the doctrine, at 
the same time providing little pointers 
that help in presenting it. The doctrine 
of grace, so well done in the new 
catechism, is treated very thoroughly, 
and as this doctrine must come almost 
as a revelation to many of the older 
teachers, the author tends to repeat 
himself, sometimes perhaps unduly. but 
clearly with a view to driving home 

essential points. This work is brief 
and incomplete. It is pioneer work for 
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us, but it is the sort of thing our 
teachers really need, the suggestion 
that religious instruction is not a 
word-drill but a message that renews, 
strengthens and saves. 

MICHAEL TYNAN 
Limerick 


Letters from Hilaire Belloc. Edited by 
Robert Speaight. London:Hollis 
and Carter. Price 30/-. 

“SucH a flow of words I have never 
listened to, and every one of them 
sparkled”. Even when she most 
resented him as a suitor for her 
daughter Elodie’s hand, Mrs. Hogan 
was forced to speak thus of Hilaire 
Belloc. And a friend once wrote: “He 
shed light on every subject he pounced 
upon; dissected, tossed it into the air, 
where the particles cohered in irides- 
cent bubbles and floated off into 
space’. He enjoyed writing letters 
more than he enjoyed writing anything 
else, and he wrote as he must have 
talked. Because of that these letters, 
like his words, “‘reverberate still’, and 
so we who never knew him can hear 
him talk and Jaugh and thunder. For 
he was a poet, historian, politician 
and humorist; a fierce , patriot, 
militant Catholic, brilliant conver- 
sationalist; a revered friend, beloved 
husband, and loving father. He was 
all these things in life, and he is all 
these things in his letters. 

This could become a beloved book 
—a book to return to again and again, 
to dip into, and draw from the well- 
spring of refreshing humour, stimu- 
lating ideas and controversial theories. 
His interestswere extraordinarily varied 
and these letters, written between 1910 
and 1941, show them all to us in 
kaleidoscopic profusion. They cover 
two world wars, and lobster recipes; 
medieval history, wine, theology, 
topography, snatches of rhyme, the 
Party System; the deaths of his wife, 
his son Peter, and many friends. 
Through them all two things emerge 
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triumphant; his indomitable will, and 
his shining integrity. ““No man of our 
time”, said Chesterton, “‘fights so 
consistently for the good things’’. 

Fight he did, for pugnacious and 
aggressive he could be at times. 
(“Life is an accumulation. The only 
way out is to pick things out for attack 
and attack them’’.) Yet his best 
friends testified that this occasional 
aggressiveness often came from “the 
simplicity of saying just what was in 
his head’’. But much can be forgiven 
to one who loves much, and love 
Belloc certainly did. ‘I am all for the 
glory of life’, he cries; and until he 
reached the eighties he loved the 
world to the “limit of his large 
capacities”. He loved it not merely 
as it was, but as it could, and should, 
be, for above all else he loved justice, 
and hated hypocrisy. He could be 
prejudiced, but he never quibbled 
with the truth as he saw it, which was 
as “the one plumb manifestation of 
God. No one has known God, nor 
seen Him. But we all know Truth, and 
it compels us all”. He knew it, none 
better, for he believed in looking 
straight at reality. (“Seeing things in 
the round is worth all the consolations 
in the world”’.) 

Freedom of conscience meant every- 
thing to him, but, patriot as he was, 
he did not scorn national freedom 
either. This, coupled with that same 
love of justice, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by the fact that his wife was 
an Irish-American, impelled him to 
interest himself in British misgovern- 
ment in Iretand, and his comments on 
the turbulent times of the first two 
decades of the twentieth century are of 
special significance to us. As early as 
1912 he was writing: ‘In the critical 
position of European affairs, the 
necessary reform of Irish Administra- 
tion might linger so long as to misfire 
and leave our common country 
confused and perhaps in peril”. In 
1920 he is even more urgent: ‘People 
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in England have no conception of 
what the Irish business is in scale... 
The Irish affair is unique. Nowhere 
else, in the West, is indiscriminate 
massacre and torture conceivable, and 
the shock is profound”. He warns 
England that now the fast-approaching 
Irish autonomy will come too late to 
“restore the moral position of the 
English government abroad”. 

He could condemn and criticise 
England, but the land of his adoption 
was also the land of his love. From a 
town in Morocco he writes: “I long 
for England, wet and mud and fog, 
Bible Christians and sullen barmaids 
and policemen bullying, and the 
ceaseless humour of my _ fellow- 
citizens”. His own humour was 
effervescent and all-pervading: “In- 
deed, bed nowadays is no cinch—it is 
lonely, curtainless, of metal; not 
flounced, not of feather, not anything. 
Even the street is better”. And again: 
‘““My (lecture) subject was the Art of 
Boring. I told them how to bore 
people—all the rules—but I told them 
that probably a great number of them 
already knew by instinct, and practised 
it themselves”. He himself calls 
humour “‘the great life-buoy, which is 
a sort of sister or companion-aid to 
the Faith”. That this Faith was the 
guiding, all-powerful influence in his 
life, and the source of his strength, is 
manifested, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, throughout these letters. 

He wrote at a time when the English 
Catholics were a very tiny minority, 
and to them he sends a tremendous 
rallying cry. He conceived it to be his 
duty to “‘bear witness to the truth, not 
hesitatingly or quietly, but with 
enthusiasm in the face of the world”, 
especially as he believed the Church in 
England to be “though hated, 


unknown”. Those who bore witness 
did it, he realised, ‘at a vast and 
enduring cost”, but he regarded it as 
an “act of unique value, and of 
proportionate excellence and pain”. 
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In this act, in this duty, he neve 
faltered, though he was fully, perhaps 
exaggeratedly, aware of the resultant 
isolation from the “air of society”, 
“We of the Faith are rare, few, and 
alone .. .” “There is nothing stronger 
in the forces of evil than loneliness, If 
we can meet that, we are indeed 
free”’. 

With calm vigour he repudiates the 
oft-repeated accusation levelled at all 
Catholics—that we believe and accept 
our doctrines blindly and unquestion- 
ingly. Perhaps never has this imputa- 
tion been so well answered: “One 
cannot think without dogma ... Itis 
a matter of historical, contemporary 
fact that a Catholic brain analyses 
everything, if anything too actively”. 
And again: “When a rejection of a 
defined doctrine is not pride it is a 
complete and childlike faith in the 
authority of one’s own opinion’,. He 
clinches the argument in_ typical 
fashion by stating roundly: ‘‘The most 
striking contrast between Catholics 
and other people is that Catholics 
avowedly and consciously depend upon 
an external authority. Of course, every- 
body does who is sane”. Without 
doubt, Belloc had a great sense of a 
militant apostolate, but it is also true 
that to his dying day he lacked a 
sympathetic understanding of | the 
people he was hoping to persuade. 
Yet we cannot but admire his idealism, 
we are powerless to criticise this 
passionate faith, we are in awe of such 
firm optimism, such undaunted for- 
titude. “All is really endurable be- 
cause there is no despair; suffering is 
fruitful, for we are fighting a battle 
on the right side ... and ultimate 
victory is assured”. 

From this fortitude and from this 
optimism we can draw one last 
powerful message of hope, one we 
need so badly in our space-and-atom 
age: “If by any chance you meet a 
man who thinks that the end of the 
century ... will see the end of the 
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Church, the Republic, the habit of 
drinking in inns or the human 
relaxation of laughter, tell him from 


‘| me that he is wrong”’. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Monkstown, Dublin 


The Street of Disillusion. Confessions 
gof a Journalist. Harry Procter. 

London: Wingate. Price 15/-. 

Many a good book has come out of 
Fleet Street. Philip Gibbs’s A Street 
of Adventure and Evelyn Waugh’s 
Scoop are among the best of them. 
Mr. Procter’s book is unlikely to 
rank with them. It is the story of his 
own journalistic career, from his first 
job on THE ARMLEY AND WORTLEY 
NEws in Leeds to his byline-and-scoop 
days with THE DAILY MIRROR, THE 
DAILY MAIL and most of all, THE 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL. 

When Procter came to Fleet Street 
at the age of twenty-two, he thought 
it was “the beginning of all things, the 
end of all things, the meaning of all 
things”. For many years it was. He 
admits that he hardly thought of home 
and wife and children when he was on 
astory. 

Procter is one of the slick, high- 
powered journalists which the Fleet 
Street popular Press has been turning 
out in recent years. He has all the 
virtues and all the failings of the type— 
tenacity, energy, courage, inquisitive- 
ness, ruthlessness. Above all he has— 
or had until his disillusionment—the 
capacity for self-deception. He was 
convinced that the stories he got were 
important. So he retailed for his 
millions of readers the story of “The 
Girl who Married her Brother” and 
when she remarried he got a scoop by 
bringing her ex-husband” to the 
wedding reception. He bought for his 
paper the letter written by Bentley the 
night before he was hanged. He bought 
for Mrs. Vicki Wright, convicted of 
the manslaughter of her twin babies, 
the black clothes she wore at the 
funeral. 
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All excellent scoops by the standards 
of the popular Press. And if you don’t 
agree he has the ready challenge: ‘““How 
many murderer’s stories have you 
read, sir, in the Sunday press? If 
you’ve never read one, then I’ll listen 
to you. If you have read one, then 
shut up. We poor slaves are your 
servants, sir, not your masters. We 
give you what you want because you 
want it”. 

This is the morality of the popular 
paper. If the public wants a story give 
it to them. And if the story won’t 
“stand up”’’, then rely on invention. 

So when a girl sends his paper a 
cutting, twenty years old, from a 
parish paper in which her name and 
that of a local boy were put in the 
“marriage” column instead of the 
“births” section, his paper sends him 
after the story and tells him to let it 
run (a euphemism, as he says, for 
“going to town on it’). When he 
reports that there is no story, that they 
have met only casually once or twice 
in their lives, and that each had a boy- 
and girl-friend respectively, the night- 
news Editor bawls him out: “You 
b——-y well talk them into it. Give 
them a fiver apiece if you like but they 
damn well’ll have to get married. And 
for Gawd’s sake hurry. You’ve already 
missed the first edition’. The next 
morning’s paper carried the story 
about their forthcoming ‘“‘marriage’”’. 

Again: “My Editor, and my fourteen 
million readers, wanted the life-story 
of John Reginald Halliday Christie; 
I was paid to get it. And I was a 
Fleet Street reporter”’. 

And again: “THE MIRROR wanted 
sex. It was not hypocritical about its 
needs—it was perfectly honest to both 
its employees, its readers and its 
advertisers. Sex, THE MIRROR dis- 
covered, sold papers—papers—papers 
by the million. Hard news was merely 
the third course”. So Procter “‘ex- 
posed” a call-girl racket in London 
and sanctimoniously claims that “in 
allowing myself and Leslie Hubble to 
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conduct this great investigation and 
make this shattering exposure, this 
newspaper rendered a service to the 
community”’. 

Thus Procter believed and, his 
obvious satisfaction in his writing 
implies, still believes. There is no 
disillusion in most of his book. It is a 
glorification of his life and work. Only 
when he was getting on, only when the 
people in the village he moved to, 
showed their disgust for the kind of 
muck-raking he was engaged in, did 
the “disillusion” come. 

One cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Procter has become so used to the 
special technique of popular newspaper 
exposures, the sensational retailing of 
sex-laced tit-bits “in the public 
interest’, that he cannot write his 
own autobiography in any other style. 
Here he himself is the subject-matter 
of his “‘exposure’’, and he invests his 
“victim’’ with the titivating, romantic, 
exciting tang the papers he worked for 
usually reserve for prostitutes and the 
like. 

After organising one “scoop” for 
his paper Procter recalls that he asked 
for a pint of nice, clean beer to wash 
the nasty taste out of his mouth. This 
is just the sensation most readers will 
have on putting down this book. And 
the tragedy of it all is that the Fleet 
Street popular Press is just as Procter 
portrays it. 

DESMOND FISHER 
Fleet Street, London 


Irish Catholic Directory and Almanac 
1959. Dublin: James Duffy and Co., 
Ltd. Price 16/- net. 

Tue Irish Catholic Directory for 1959 

is commendably up-to-date with the 

information it presents. This is par- 
ticularly true of its Roman Register— 

a section in; which many and late 

changes (new cardinals, new appoint- 

ments to, Congregations, etc.) were 
necessary. A welcome feature is the 
full list of all Irish priests ordained in 


1958 to which is added an interesting 
“break-down” of the total number, 
The number of Irish students for the 
priesthood is similarly handled—pag 
637, figures published for the first time, 
The diary for 1958 is a judiciously 
edited chronicle of important eccle 
siastical events and grows mor 
readable year by year. The alphabetical 
list of the clergy seems reasonably 
accurate and complete though many 
Christian men still shelter confusingly 
behind initials. Confusion really arises 
when one tries to trace a priest to his 
parish, for often the name of the parish 
(the historical name is retained in most 
instances) bears no resemblance to the 
address given in the alphabetical list. 
The index of places may solve the 
problem but the practice of giving 
cross-references here has only begun 
and is far from complete. 

One can see at a glance from this 
issue of the Directory that there is no 
uniformity about the way diocesan 
information is supplied. Some dioceses 
give not only the names of all priests 
who work in the diocese but also the 
names of its priests on missions else- 
where. These latter, however, are 
ignored in other returns. Some dioceses 
have population figures brought up to 
date, others are still returning the 1946 
census statistics. The result is that it is 
impossible to reach a national figure. 
Still other diocesan returns are difficult 
to interpret. When a diocese sends in 
the figure ‘“‘one hundred priests,” is 
this the number of priests working in 
the diocese or the total number of 
priests incardinated to it? Does 
“twelve communities of nuns’ mean 
twelve different communities or twelve 
houses of, say, two or three Orders? 
Clarity is one_of the first virtues of a 
directory. 

These are details. Once in a while, 
however, especially with a familiar and 
recurring book like this, one should 
stand back and view it as if for the 
first time. Isn’t it, in all honesty, an 
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ugly, dumpy little book? Sweeping 
changes in print, lay-out and size of 
page are demanded. Take the cover. 
What does ‘Published by Authority” 
mean? Why is the price (up again this 
year!) assigned a lettering larger and 
bolder than even that of the title? 
One could go on and on. 

Yet, all this is not to say that the 
quality of the Jrish Catholic Directory 
has not improved over the years. 


Shorter 


Though not altogether successful as 
a biography Mercy Unto Thousands 
(Sister M. Bertrand Degnan. Browne 
and Nolan, 25/-) tells in a most care- 
fully documented way the story of 
Mother Catherine McAuley. One can 
see that for the author this book was 
a labour of love and its shortcomings 
seem to arise from Sister Bertrand’s 
understandable desire to set down all. 
Prominence given to_ insignificant 
events, for instance, and unselective 
editing of letters blur the picture of 
Mother Catherine in the reader’s 
mind. Otherwise the book does the 
Congregation of Mercy proud and is 
avery honest record of a devoted and 
courageous woman. 


Let’s Talk About the Gospel (Rev. 
R. C. Fuller. Saint Paul Publications. 
1/6 each.) This series of four booklets 
—one for each Gospel—is intended to 
be a short guide for those who wish 
to study the gospel together. The 
author divides each Gospel so that it 
can be covered in twelve meetings, 
and for each meeting there is a 
separate chapter consisting of a list 
of readings from the Gospel and a 
series of questions on each passage. 
Useful textbooks for study groups. 


Communism and Christianity. (Rev. 
Vito C, Mazzone. Saint Anthony’s 
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What is urgently needed now, how- 
ever, is the imposition of a completely 
new style on this year book. Only close 
collaboration between editor, pub- 
lisher and diocesan (and _ other) 
information bureaux can bring this 
about. The Directory is not just 
another book, it is an important 
institution. 

RONAN DRURY 
Maynooth 


Notices 


Guild, New Jersey) is a useful sum- 
mary of a very live question. Very 
briefly the author tells how Marx 
developed his theory from certain 
elements of Hegel’s, and then goes on 
to deal with the Christian concept of 
labour. He makes a good deal of use 
of Pope Pius XI’s_ Atheistic Com- 
munism in explaining the rapid spread 
of Communism. The author then 
outlines the only possible conditions 
under which there could be co-exis- 
tence with Communism and concludes 
with a very short analysis of the 
persecution of the Church in Russia 
and its satellite countries. 


These two pamphlets, Easter: A Day 
of Victory over Death and Christmas 
(both by Valentine Long, O.F.M. 
Saint Anthony’s Guild, New Jersey) 
are examples of the type of pamphlet 
we should see more often in the 
pamphlet racks in our churches. They 
are well written and attractively pro- 
duced and printed. The pamphlet 
Christmas is a fine sermon on the 
Blessed Virgin, and was originally 
published under the title Mothers. The 
pamphlet on Easter contains some 
excerpts from the Easter liturgy, 
including two homilies taken from the 
office of the week, and a translation of 
the hymn of Lauds for the Octave Day 
of Easter, 
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BANKING 


is a 
Personal Business 


THE NATIONAL BANK LTD. 
PLACES AT YOUR DISPOSAL AN UNRIVALLED 
SERVICE, AND AN EFFICIENT STAFF ANXIOUS 


AND WILLING TO HELP IN ALL YOUR BANKING 
PROBLEMS 


EASTER FILMSTRIPS 
NOW AVAILABLE IN COLOUR EX STOCK 
SET OF FOUR STRIPS ON NEW EASTER CEREMONIES 


q 


Palm Sunday Maundy Thursday 
Good Friday Easter Vigil 
PER SET OF FOUR £4-0-0 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE WRITE TO:— 


! ROCHES, Chemists and Camera Shops 
50 Lower O’Connell Street 
DUBLIN 
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